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TEACHER LEARNINGS 


By EverarD DE MEYER 


READ an article recently which expressed the evils of modern educa- 
tion. The author also presented very definite solutions of existing 
educational problems. Like most arguments, if one could accept the 

premise one would doubtless arrive at similar conclusions. The author 
failed however to convince because his point of view was narrow. [le was 
like the man who fixed his eye on the whirlpool and swore the water was 
flowing uphill; at that particular point the water was flowing upstream. 


The difficulty with the argument presented against our present system | 


of education is that we are not living in a fixed state of society. Society is 
constantly changing and each change presents new problems. No man- 
created institution is perfect. Our great banking systems are not perfect; 
our governmental institutions are constantly changing to meet new demands; 
the entire business world is in a state of constant transition. Any system 
that may be ideal today is bound to be obsolete tomorrow, and education 
is no exception, 


The close of the school vear affords an opportunity to check our work 
and determine what part of the year’s experience offers a safe foundation 
upon which to build for the future. There unquestionably have been suc- 
cesses and doubtless some failures; some of our plans have not materialized 
as we anticipated.] 


The teacher must at this season review the year’s work and determine 
the status of each pupil in her group. She should at the same time check 
-arefully the causes for the results obtained. Future progress depends 
very largely on how thoroughly this is done. The teacher has learned more 
from the year’s work than any pupilin her class. She started the year with 
very definite plans, and those plans should be compared with the results 
obtained. Those that have fallen below the standard and those that have 
proved their worth should form the basis for future progress. All the 
failures in our classes are not due to inefficient pupils; some of them are 
our failures. Let us look them squarely in the face and label them exactly 
what they are. By doing this we may turn them into something worth- 


while. 
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Druid’s Advice 


By Ernest Hartsock 


Walk gently in the woods, for they belong 
To beautiful, bewildered little brothers; 
One hasty step and you may crush the song 
Of beetle or snail that snugly smothers 

Its tremulous migration in the moss, 
One witless move may mark immortal loss! 


The wood-rat listens and the squirrels scurry 
When random footfalls crash the crystal quiet; 
The thrasher flutters in his speckled hurry, 
The lark and lizard tramp the leaves in riot. 


Walk gently in the woods. Each worm and ant 
Thrills with the musky flavor of the turf; 
The drowsy snake is warmly jubilant 
In mottled jade. The sun’s tempestuous surf 
Is ointment rich as myrrh unto the moth, 
Swooning in ecstasies of summer sloth. 


The spider dreams in hanging halls of silk 
Tethered to spikenard and to bramble thickets; 
The savory air melts in his throat like milk. 
Earth-drunk doze the tree-toads and the crickets. 


Sweeter than apples is the pine-tree smell, 
Spiced with the intimate small scent of fur. 
Rash human, do not break the forest spell, 
Nor bear the dismal mark of blunderer! 
You tread among fraternal multitudes 
Of warm, wild hearts. Walk gently in the woods! 


—Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the New York Times. 
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Relation of the Kindergarten 
to the Public Schools 


EDNA DEAN Baker, President, National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


OAOINE of the most pressing questions of the 
WY) educator today is how to develop the 


character in each future citizen for lack of 
which the democracy now suffers, how 
secure that social efficiency which, defined 
in its wider scope, includes both citizenship and 
moral efficiency. There is much about character 
and its development of which we are still uncer- 
tain, but there are a few facts gleaned from 
experience and recent scientific studies! that 
throw light upon the construction of a character- 
education program. We 
have no tests yet for 
determining character as 
a whole, we cannot even 
define it accurately; but 
we know that it is 
achieved from within, that 
it changes, is explained 
in terms of behavior or 
conduct, that it is built 


In the May 


issue Professor Baker in 
presented kindergarten-primary co-ordina- 
tion through a discussion of common aims, 
changes in modern elementary education, 
new objectives in the grades, and the value 
to child health of the kindergarten. 
tinuing the subject this month, she stresses 
character education, the mastery of funda- 


emphasis upon the objective of character and 
upon the development of a procedure that will 
achieve it. Here the kindergarten has offered 
significant help. It not only reaches the chil- 
dren during the preschool years when social 
attitudes and habits are forming and when it is 
possible to overcome mistakes in still earlier 
training, but it has had the social objective from 
the beginning and has accumulated much valu- 
able experience. The kindergartner knows the 
influence of example, her own and that of other 

children, the wise use of 
approval and disapproval 
setting or breaking 
habits; she understands 
the selection and organ- 
ization of materials and 
equipment to provide a 
social setting and the 
fruitful ideas in stories, 


Con- 


community contacts, 

up of ways of feeling, mental skills and the place of a unified pictures, and the _ like 
thinking and acting. program in the use of leisure time. In which may _ stimulate 
We know too that it our series of articles from successful execu- worthwhile social under- 
is a mistake to try to tives, Professor Baker offers some of the takings resulting in new 


secure character by the 
use of fear and force or by 
preaching to little chil- 
dren; on the other hand 
we cannot neglect them 
and expect their spirits to 
grow without any plan- 
ning or any guidance on 
our part. We know that 
a wholesome environment of love, understanding 
and good-will is as essential for a desirable social 
development as for good mental hygiene; that a 
discipline which is neither too lax nor too strict is 
greatly to be desired; that a happy comradeship 
between children and their parents and teachers is 
the ideal relationship; that playmates of the child’s 
age and stage of development as well as some 
who are older and younger, must be provided, 
and that such guidance must be supplied that 
the general morale and influence of the group 
will be wholesome. 

In the progressive school there is a strong 


i “Studies in Deceit,”” May and Hartshorne. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


most tenable arguments for placing the 
kindergarten in the educational plan. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’S survey of a to 
unified program of childhood education will 
include, in early issues, the kindergarten- 
primary work of Rochester, New York, and 


and atti- 
She knows how 
allow freedom with- 
out license, and how to 
give opportunities to 
solve behavior difficulties 


social habits 
tudes. 


through group discus- 
sion and further experi- 
mentation. 


When the children go from a good kinder- 
garten to the first grade of a progressive school 
their record shows that they have made a begin- 
ning in acquiring such habits as waiting one’s 
turn, respecting the property of others, shown by 
not appropriating or demolishing it, sharing toys, 
play materials and personal possessions with 
other children, saying ‘‘please’’ and ‘‘thank you,” 
not interrupting unnecessarily, taking part in 
co-operative undertakings, obeying the rules of 
the group, and other habits varying because of 
difference of emphasis upon the part of the teacher 
and different environment including the person- 
alities in the group itself. The character-educa- 


| 


DRAMATIC PLAY IN THE CHILDREN’S 


Nationa! Kindergarten and Elementary College 


tion program of the grades is built upon this 
foundation and the work of the kindergarten 
is carefully integrated in the complete plan. 

Now we come to the objective about which 
has been waged the most debate relative to the 
value of the kindergarten, the mastery of funda- 
mental skills, including the three R’s, the “‘voca- 
tional efficiency” objective; and we ask, ‘Do 
the three R’s have their beginnings in the first 
grade, or are the foundations for a successful 
mastery of these intellectual tools laid in the 
preschool period and is the kindergarten of any 
service at this point?” It has been pointed 
out in several studies! that have been made of 
first-grade failures that mental age is an important 
factor, that the child under six years of age 
mentally has little chance of doing average or 
better work, and he is more likely to do inferior 
work. Chronological age is not therefore a safe 
guide in admitting children to first grade or to 
any grade. 

Studies? have also been made of the results of 
intelligence tests given to young children over a 
period of years, and these studies indicate some 
shifting of the children who have been tested 


1 «The Intelligence of School Children,’’ Lewis M. Terman. 


2“Mental Growth Curve of Normal and Superior Children,” 
Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher. 
‘‘Kuhlman-Binet Tests,’ lorence L. Goodenough. 
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from lower to higher 
groups and vice versa. 
Particularly do timid, 
repressed children tend 
to test higher after their 
timidity and repression 
have partially or en- 
tirely disappeared; or 
children with a_ lan- 
guage handicap, either 
through a poor use and 
understanding of lan- 
guage or the fear tying 
up with a speech de- 
fect, make a_ better 
showing when _ tested 
after the language diffi- 
culty has been over- 
come or the speech de- 
fect corrected. While 
we do not know that 
environment has any 
influence in changing 
intelligence per se, we 
do know that the cor- 
rection of certain be- 
havior problems and 
the elimination of 
certain physical handi- 
caps do enable native intelligence to show 
to greater advantage in ordinary achievement. 
It seems legitimate therefore to conclude that 
in so far as the kindergarten provides a whole- 
some environment for the individual child and 
aids his adjustment to that environment it helps 
him to attain a mental-age rating which insures 
satisfactory first-grade work. There have been 
some recent studies of attendance in kindergarten 
and progress in the primary grades. These 
studies? make a comparison between children 
who have had kindergarten training and those 
who have had no kindergarten training over a 
term of years. It has been found that the kin- 
dergarten-trained children show superiority in 
reading ability and in social adjustments. They 
are slightly younger chronologically than the 
non-kindergarten children, while mental ages 
run higher. More studies of this sort are needed 
before we can state definite conclusions. 
Language development is closely associated 
with success in ‘reading. The years which the 
child spends in kindergarten are years of rapid 
and easy language acquisition, provided there 


SCHOOL 


3 “Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress in Primary Grades,”’ 
MacLatchy, Bureau of Educational Research, Monograph 8. 


“Relation between Kindergarten Training and Success in the 
Elementary School,’ Risser and Elder, Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII—286 (December, 1927). 
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is a stimulating environment such as the kinder- 
garten affords. The kindergarten long ago jus- 
tified its place as a part of the elementary school 
in a foreign neighborhood by the speed and effi- 
ciency with which foreign-born children learned 
to speak English. The children in every kinder- 
garten acquire a larger vocabulary than the 
average child would gain at home, and their 
words are rich in meaning because they tie up 
with the actual life they have lived in contact 
with other children, in handling a variety of mate- 
rials and tools, in nature study and community 
excursions, and in listening to and participating 
in stories, songs, verse, and in conversation. If 
the kindergarten teacher is careful to use and to 
help the children to acquire good enunciation 
and correct pronunciation of words, then the 
child has a fine foundation for phonics as well as 
a vocabulary which will greatly aid in under- 
standing and hence in mastering the printed page. 
Miss Moore in “The Primary School’ points 
out the fact that the ‘““eye-movement, even with 
the skilled reader, varies with the knowledge of 
the material,” and that children as a result of 
their excursions and actual contacts with things 
and people in the kindergarten and the variety 
of excellent stories, verse and song, “carry to 
their books clearer ideas, a better basis for the 
association of symbols with meanings, a quick- 
ened sense of humor, a better notion of plot and 
sequence, and will experience fewer obstacles 
when they attempt to master the complex art 
of interpreting the 
printed page.’”’ Where 
the kindergarten cur- 
riculum definitely 
related to the primary 
grades, the primary 
teacher utilizes the chil- 
dren’s kindergarten ex- 
periences in their early 
primary reading and, 
in enriching experience, 
builds. up ideas and 
meanings in relation to 
what has gone before. 
Writing is depend- 
ent upon ideas for con- 
tent, and the child with 
the richer background 
should have much to 
express when once he ~ 
has acquired the skill 
of penmanship. The 
child also has many 
experiences in the kin- 
dergarten with the use 
of number in counting 
and in manual activ- 


ACQUIRING GOOD PHYSICAL HABITS IS PART OF THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


ities such as building, wood and cardboard con- 
struction, and in playing store, boat, train and 
the like. He learns the meaning of such words 
as more, less, long, short, longer, shorter, add to, 
take from, divide, in connection with these play 
projects. 

The progressive primary grades equipped with 
movable chairs and tables, toys, blocks, work- 
benches, and other materials, and which teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic as tools to aid 
the child in carrying on larger and continually 
more complex projects in an activity curriculum, 
make intelligent use of the number concepts the 
child has already acquired and build upon them 
gradually introducing abstract number. The 
kindergarten, then, not only prepares the child 
for the tool subjects but through handwork and 
bodily activity lays a foundation for all of those 
trades and vocations which are dependent upon 
a well co-ordinated musculature and upon hand 
skill. The progressive primary school carries 
on the same general types of activity, developing 
and enlarging them and adding new types scaled 
to age and individual development. 

In the present living of all children as well as 
all adults there is much time which is free for 
the individual to fill as he chooses, and the use 
of this so-called leisure time is of vital moment 
to the individual and to the community. Much 
of the lawlessness and crime of children, youth 
and adults occurs in leisure time. Progressive 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Helping Children to be 


Nature Minded 


By C. FRANK BRocKMAN 
Park Naturalist, Mt. Rainier National Park, Washington 


doubt every child, at one timeor another, 
has been given an “‘animal book.” Nature 
¥}| and children have always been so closely 
YH) allied in the average adult mind that for 

3} any boy or girl to reach adolescence with- 
out being presented with such a book in which 
are pictured a miscellaneous assortment of cats, 
dogs, pigs, cows, rabbits and horses, seems almost 
impossible. But if their instinctive interest is 
allowed to lag at this point our children are losing 
a great deal and we, too, as parents, are not only 
relinquishing a valuable medium by which many 
of the great truths of life can be easily and logi- 
cally explained, but we are missing a lot of fun as 
well—fun in the companionship of our children. 
The toddler of today who drinks in every word of 
our explanations is tomorrow our interesting com- 
panion on numerous walks and drives, a youth 
who knows father and mother as pals, and one 
whose powers of observation are developed to a 
high degree. 

We can hardly be too thorough in this matter 
of nature education. There is much to learn 
about the birds, animals, trees, flowers and all 
forms of life about us; their associations with 
each other and their relation to us as human 
beings. We should go farther than satisfying, 
in a meager way, youth’s inquisitiveness by sup- 
plying the customary, and sometimes inaccurate, 
‘animal book”’ and letting it go at that. We 
should try to develop these inherent inclinations, 
and the best manner of development is-to become 
interested in nature ourselves. 

The question naturally arises concerning the 
worth of outdoor activities. ‘“‘What good is 
nature study anyway?” is the blunt wording in 
which it is phrased. Nature study contributes 
to the child’s education in many ways. We all 
realize that it has many esthetic benefits. It 
gives youth a hobby; it keeps him out of mischief; 
it opens wide fields of self-expression in such medi- 
ums as photography, carpentry, books and study, 
and it keeps him in tune with the outdoors; but 
when all these things are said and done, just how 
will they help him get along in the world? How 
will the fact that he knows the difference between 


DISCOVERING FIELD FLOWERS HELPS A CHILD TO BE 
OBSERVING 


Mr. Brockman’s letter accompanying 
this article said, “While I am far from 
being an expert in matters of child educa- 
tion, perhaps these ideas on nature study, 
as I am attempting to put them into practice 
with my son, may be of interest to you.”’ 

We disagree, and agree. While teachers 
have much to offer the home in child train- 
ing, the scientific-minded parent has a 
real contribution to make to the schools. 
Mr. Brockman and Bill will be our vaca- 
tion companions and an inspiration when 
the school doors open in September. 


a blue jay and a house wren, or that a zebra has 
stripes, aid him in making the grade in later life? 
Will such knowledge help him in building up a 
larger bank balance; buying a house and an auto- 
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mobile? The answer to this is rather easy, for 
there is no better way of developing the powers 
of observation, the quality that teaches one to 
think and see for oneself, than the study and 
observation of the natural history events that go 
on all about us. That is, it seems to me, the 
greatest benefit derived from nature study. To 
know the different trees, birds and flowers is of 
course a worthy objective but to distinguish 
their characteristics and adaptations to their 
environment, how they react, one to another, is 
making nature study serve a practical purpose 
that will have a tangible market value in later 
years. 

There is no use trying to make myself out as 
anything but a novice in this matter of child 
training. It seems only yesterday that having 
somebody calling me “Daddy” was a dream. 
But here I am with a three-year-old son on my 
hands whois growing up at a rate that is alarm- 
ing. Just how to direct this life stream so that 
it flows into the correct channel is sometimes 
puzzling and so I have turned to my work in an 
effort to help Bill ‘“‘get set’’ for the time when he 
will have to depend upon his own initiative. 

So, in my case, I try to point out to Bill not 
merely the bird or animal that comes to our 
attentioi in the field or‘in a book but to make 
clear a number of easily recognizable character- 
istics. I try to show him how the object of our 
study differs from others of its associates. Here 
is a raccoon. We see him usually at night, for 
in the daytime he is asleep in some hollow tree, 
but whenever he crosses our path we shall know 
him immediately by the stripes on his tail and 
the dark band across his face that looks like a 
mask. Then here is a cony. Bill soon learns 
that it is useless to look for this animal anywhere 
else but in the rocks, and that his presence can 
be most easily determined by his high, shrill 
squeak. And there is a wren. He knows the 
wren because of the bird’s upturned tail. Avoid 
bringing too much detail into the picture, partic- 
ularly in the case of younger children. Select 
only those specimens which are the most con- 
spicuous and which have the least number of 
duplications among other animals or birds, and 
encourage and direct the youngster to observe 
for himself. You will find that his natural inter- 
est will take care of that. And he will question 
everything that he doesn’t understand. 

He soon learns that -the frack resembling a 
small baby’s footprint belongs to his old friend 
the raccoon; that the other bird with the short, 
upturned tail that he saw along the creek was a 
water ouzel, for he was grey instead of brown as 
is the wren. And so it goes. Occasionally the 
young naturalist will surprise you. On one 
occasion Bill rushed up to me excitedly with a 
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story of a new bird he had just seen. His descrip- 
tion, as he led me to the locality in which he had 
seen the creature, corresponded with that of the 
pileated woodpecker which I had reason to doubt 
he had seen because of the time of year. But 
there it was, the ‘“‘big black woodpecker with 
red on his head and white on his face,’ clinging 
to a snag hunting for grubs; the first of the season. 
Bill had never before seen one but the description 
and the picture in his book fitted and there wasn’t 
any doubt’‘about it in his mind. 

Without question, actual contact with nature 
is the best sort of early training and offers the 
greatest possibilities but many children are not 
as fortunate as my son who, in this National 
Park, has nature at its best and right at his finger 
tips, so to speak. In the days of our grand- 
mothers nature education was hardly thought of, 
and yet the youngsters in those days were getting 
it unconsciously due to their more natural con- 
tact with the outdoors, more so than the children 
of today who are experiencing an urban life that 
is more or less removed from such contacts. Yet 
there is no reason why the increase in city dwellers 
should discourage us. The possibilities are great 
for all, regardless of where we may live. There 
are our own backyards, streets and thorough- 
fares upon which are found numerous trees and 
flowers and which are visited by many birds and 
insects. There are parks which offer many an 
opportunity for a “nature walk’’ and there are 


NATURE STUDY MEANS A STRONG BODY, HEALTHY 
MIND, AND A KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH 
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KNOWING NATURE MEANS KNOWING LIFE 


all sorts of books, publications and, now, motion 
pictures, which open the doors to such studies. 
And last but not least are our zoological gardens 
and museums. In the case of the latter, the 
development within the last few years has been 
really startling. The museum, along with other 
modern developments, has kept pace with the 
times. Today, in place of row upon ,row of 
uninviting cases of stuffed animals, shoddy, 
unlifelike and possessed of glassy stares, we now 
have the modern museum in whose habitat 
groups are presented excellent representations of 
species in the natural habitat. These groups 
breathe of the outdoors and life. Their prepara- 
tion and arrangement result from an intensive 
study by experts in many lines so that they may 
best tell a complete and accurate story. 

In the matter of nature books, it always pays 
to get the best. If the expense enters into the 
consideration, get fewer volumes but be sure 
that these contain good illustrations and author- 
itative text. Often parents will buy a cheap book 
feeling that “‘Junior is too young to appreciate 
it anyway.”’ But here, as in all phases of educa- 
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tion, a good start is essential. A few extra dollars 
spent on a really good book now will be a valuable 
investment and will be cheaper in the long run 
from a purely financial standpoint as well. Good 
binding is, of course, to be considered and while 
such a book may be over the youngster’s head 
for a number of years as far as the text is con- 
cerned, if it has good illustrations you will find 
that the child will prefer such a book to others 
which are not so painstakingly prepared and 
edited. In fact I found that it was a hard job 
to keep some of my own texts on birds and mam- 
mals to myself because of their excellent illustra- ~ 
tions and finally gave it up altogether, turning 
them over to Bill’s library and purchasing new 
ones for myself. It has proved to be the best 
policy. after all for he is getting his visual impres- 
sions of the common birds and mammals direct 
from the work of the finest artists and photog- 
raphers of wild life in the country. -With such 
authorities in their chosen field to guide him, 
the child cannot help but develop powers of 
observation that will enable him to identify 
these woodland friends, and later investigate 
their habits and associations for himself. 

Take this matter of nature education seriously. 
Start your children early. Acquaint yourself 
with a few of the features of natural history 
about your home. Visit the parks, zoological 
gardens and museums with your-children. Make 
regular trips into the open country. Make good 
books available to them. Interest them in all 
phases of nature by aiding them to work with it 
in the garden, with camera or carpenter’s tools. 
They will profit a great deal thereby. As they 
develop you will find them pursuing this interest 
in a hundred different ways that will enable you 
to help them find themselves in the big game of 
life. There will be bird houses to build; feeding 
boxes and boards to be constructed; a boy’s nat- 
ural ‘‘collecting bug’’ will find outlet ‘in making 
and preparing collections of flowers and tree 
specimens that can be used as room decorations. 
You will find him taking a live interest in growing 
things about the home and along woodland trails 
which will lead him to seek their secrets with a 
camera. 

Nature education bas a definite place in our 
schools. It can be made even more effective in 
the home under the companionable guidance of 
parents. You heed have no fears about your 
youngster’s activities if Mother Nature is his 
companion! 
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Activities in the Social Studies 


San Francisco Public Schools, Jutia LETHELD HAnN, 


Director, 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


>Act|E know that practically all young children 


| 


are interested in home and community 
wl life. These interests are utilized in the 
#\ school in many ways but it is impossible 

PL} to say exactly what form they should take 
in each grade or just how much ground must be 
covered by each group. Children vary as widely 
in social development as in physical and mental 
growth. One first-grade group may be interested 
in the building of a playhouse, in the making 
of a reading record to show its progress, in the 
reading of stories, in the seeking of information 
about houses, in the col- 
lecting of pictures about 


activity. Those who began school in January 
brought toys and dolls from home every day. 
One morning two children asked why they 
couldn’t make a roof over the doll corner. This 
question brought forth a spirited discussion 
which resulted in the building of a playhouse. 
When the suggestion came we welcomed it 
and immediately someone suggested that we 
send for the manual-training teacher and ask 
him to tell us how we could build a house frame 


which we could cover with paper. We felt 
that the activity would be a fine one. It was a 
real life situation and 


there were many oppor- 


home furnishings, and in 
the use of their house 
in work and play. 
Another first-grade group 
may be so immature 
that dramatic representa- 
tion of home activities 
in a ready-made doll cor- 
ner and discussions of a 
few aspects of family life 
may be as much as they 
can accomplish with in- 
terest and understanding. 

Each succeeding 
grade shows as varied a 
development. In gene- 
ral we can say, however, 
that the younger chil- 
dren are most interested 
in the simple activities 
closely related to their 


Following our articles in the theory 
of kindergarten-primary unification by 
prominent executives in city school systems, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will publish the 
coming year a series of unified programs 
from important educational centers in which 
early childhood education is carried on as a 
unit from the kindergarten through the 
elementary school. These programs will 
offer unusual practical help to the teacher 
who needs everyday activity suggestions in 
line with progressive kindergarten-primary 
work. 

In this unit from the curriculum revision 
of the San Francisco public schools, the 
thought of home making is developed 
through varying age levels. Similar 
projects will make our coming magazine 
valuable in the practice of modern educa- 
tional thought. 


tunities in it to satisfy 
the needs of each pupil 
in the class. 


Development of the 
Activity: 


The children brought 
orange boxes from home 
to make a table and 
chairs and collected many 
accessory materials for 
other furnishings. The 
activity provided a 
varied and well-balanced 
program of work. Some 
of the children worked 
upon it practically all of 
the time, except during 
lunch and rest periods. 
The entire group partici- 


home and family. This interest gradually widens 
into an interest in the community and still later 
into an interest in other lands and _ historical 
beginnings of familiar things. 

Home, family life, and related studies develop 
in the kindergarten and primary grades through 
the building and furnishing of some form of 
shelter. The teaching outline which follows 
shows how their project evolved, in varying 
form, for different age levels. 


ADVANCED KINDERGARTEN. 
Duration—three months. 


How It Began: 


The children spontaneously suggested the 


pated in the making of plans and in the work 
and play that resulted. Those who did not 
work on some part of the house played in it, 
ate their lunch in the garden, acted as _house- 
keeper, gardeners, etc. 

The following hand work was accomplished by 
the group in carrying out the activity: 

Paper was painted to cover the frame of the 
house. It was cut, measured, and painted and 
then tacked on the frame. The exterior of the 
house was painted brown, the roof red, and 
the interior yellow. A frieze of flowers was 
painted on the inside wall. Box furniture, 
including chairs, a table, fern stand, and book- 
case, was made and painted to harmonize with 
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THE FIRST GRADE, FEELING NO BREAK IN LEAVING THE KINDERGARTEN, MOVES INTO A CLASS- 
MADE PLAYHOUSE 


the general color scheme. A fireplace was con- 
structed of large blocks, covered with paper 
and painted to resemble bricks. A rug was 
made of woven paper of harmonizing colors. 
Electric side brackets were made of paper and 
placed on the wall. A radio was constructed 
from two paper pie plates, several spools, and a 
box. 

Books were made for the bookcase. A floor 
lamp shade was made out of a hat box, and a 
wooden standard and a small table were made 
of spools and paper. Pictures were drawn and 
two of the best ones were hung on the wall. 
There were awnings for both sides of the house. 
A garden with trees, flowers, grass, a duck pond, 
and a rabbit pen helped to make ‘‘playing house”’ 
a real joy. A sundial was made of the cover of 
a hat box, attached to a wooden standard. 
Numbers were painted on the surface of the 
cover and the dial was made of paper. A bird 
house added another touch of reality. Flowers 
climbed upon the lattices at the sides of the 
house. There was a tennis court with net and 
balls. On one side of the house there was an 
outside tea garden. Garden furniture, consist- 
ing of a table with an umbrella cover, stools, 
and garden seat, were made of boxes. Outside 
rugs were painted to resemble grass rugs. Real 


seeds were planted in boxes bordering the 
house. 


Songs Learned: 


The Carpenter, “The Everett Kindergarten 
Songs,” page 31. 

The Rain, ‘‘The Children’s Year,” by Grace 
Conant, page 26. 

Mother Dear, ‘Child Land, Book II,’ by 
Jones and Barbour, page 17. 

My Grandma, ‘Child Land, Book II,” by 
Jones and Barbour, page 16. 

The First Bouquet, “Songs of a Little Child’s 
Day,” by Poulsson and Smith, page 41. 

Our Garden, ‘‘Child Land inSongand Rhythm,”’ 
by Jones and Barbour, page 12. 


Number Experiences of the Group: 


It was necessary to measure boxes for furni- 
ture. Correct heights and widths for various 
articles were considered, so as to get them in 
proportion to the size of the house. Counting 
was accomplished by use of the sundial, which 
was placed in the garden. 


Language Opportunities: 


There were many interesting discussions 
regarding the type of furniture and color com- 
binations for the house and the suitability of 
materials brought from home. 

Several original poems were composed con- 
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cerning the house. One of the poems is given 

below: 
We built a house and garden 
With flowers all around, 
Chickens and a rabbit. 


Wouldn’t you like to have it? 
New Vocabulary: 


fern stand 
sundial 


andirons 
floor lamp 


bookcases 
stepping stones 


Dramatic Play: 


Every day the children ‘‘played house’’ and 
relived the experiences of home and family life. 


Stories: 


The Three Pigs. 

The House that Jack Built. 

The Three Bears. 

How the Home Was Built, ‘‘Mother Stories,” 
Maud Lindsay. 

Songs for a little House, Christopher Morley. 

House with Golden Windows, Laura E. 
Richards. 

How to Tell Stories to Children, Sara Cone 
Bryant. 

Chimney Smoke, Christopher Morley. 


IN THE BEGINNING FIRST GRADE. 


When the class of 1A children first entered 
school they were very busy investigating all 
the things about the room. The teacher had 
arranged some bedroom furniture in one corner 
of the room. In another corner she had placed 
a stove, a table, some chairs, dolls, and a cabinet 
with kitchen utensils. 

At first the children were interested only in 
the play of the moment. One day one of the 
boys asked for some chalk boxes and began 
work on a crude doll house. When the house 
was finished the dolls were invited in, but, much 
to the children’s chagrin, the house was too small. 
They wanted a house that the dolls could “really 
fit into.”” When the teacher suggested that 
they might build a house large enough for boys 
and girls, as well as dolls, the children were 
delighted and eager to begin. 

We decided that, before we built our house, 
we would go for a walk and look at houses. 
We saw houses made of bricks, of stucco, and 
of wood. We saw, too, that all the houses had 
many windows to let in the sunshine. The 
children were familiar with the story of ‘The 
Three Little Pigs” and were very much in favor 
of a brick house, but finally decided on wood 
because bricks were ‘‘too hard to get.” 

Two large packing cases were brought in and 
nailed together. The boys measured and cut a 


door and three large windows. Crosswise sup- 
ports were nailed to the top and heavy paper 
was stretched over for a roof. This roof was 
painted green. The next problem was to paint 
the house, and the children decided it should be 
white. The boys painted it. 

The house was now ready for occupancy and 
the furniture was moved in. The children were 
very eager to ‘‘play house’”’ and did so for several 
days. One morning a small girl announced 
that the house was nice but it would need cur- 
tains, rugs, lamps, and pillows like mother’s to 
make it a real home. 

A list was made of every article the children 
felt the house needed. The name of each 
article needed was printed on a separate large 
sheet of paper and the names of the different 
children volunteering to make each article were 
written underneath. These charts were illustrated 
with pictures which the children brought. 

The children told the group about these pic- 
tures and how they intended to make the various 
articles. The class criticized the plans and 
offered suggestions. Four of the girls volun- 
teered to make the curtains and the teacher 
offered to get the material if the children would 
suggest the color desired. A long chart with 
material in different colors was labeled and 
hung on the wall. After much discussion, a 
vote was taken and yellow selected because it 
“looks like sunshine.”’” The measurements were 
made and given to the teacher. Measurements 
were made for rugs. The boys made a lamp 
out of an old broomstick, nailed to a flat board. 
The girls made a shade of wrapping paper 
which they decorated with flowers. A coat of 
shellac made it ‘‘a real lamp shade.” The day 
that an electric cord was connected and the 
lamp lighted called for a real celebration. Rugs 
were hurried to completion, pillows were stuffed, 
and curtains eagerly finished. The library table, 
made of boxes, was moved into the house and 
home life began. The children played con- 
tentedly in their house at every opportunity. 
At reading time groups eagerly gathered about 
its library table. 

A frieze of pictures of home activities was 
arranged around the room and each picture 
labeled. Duplicate labels were made and 
matched by the children. Reading was also 
introduced to the group with action sentences 
printed on cards, such as: 


Run to the house The house 
Run to the windows The window 
The door 


The children learned to read these cards as 


well as the simple labels under some of the pic- 
tures. 
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This was a beginning group and so very little 
writing was done. The writing was confined 
to the blackboard and consisted of writing the 
children’s names and a few simple labels beneath 
some of the pictures. 

There was much language involved in this 
home activity. The children were encouraged 
to talk and offered suggestions for all work to 
be done and criticisms of work already done. 
Number activities consisted of measuring for 
the windows, rugs, pillows, and like articles as 
well as counting such objects as dishes, chairs, 
books, and other articles that went into the 
house. The children learned to write numbers 
to ten, as several of these were necessary for 
the house number which was nailed over the 
door. 

The children were very much interested in 
songs that told of home activities as well as 
lullabies with which they put the baby to sleep. 
The following are some of the songs: 


Tick-Tock, “Child Land in Song and Rhythm.”’ 

An Order by Phone, “Child Land in Song and 
Rhythm.”’ 

The Family Circle, ‘Child Land in Song and 
Rhythm.”’ 


Rock-a-bye, “Child Land in Song and 
Rhythm.” 
Little Birdie, ‘“Small Songs for Small Singers.” 
Rocking Baby, “Small Songs for Small 
Singers.” 


The Kettle, “Small Songs for Small Singers.”’ 
IN A HIGH FIRST GRADE. 
Duration—eight weeks. 


How It Began: 


The teacher had this playhouse unit in mind 


before the group undertook it, and set out 
definitely to stimulate interest. A playhouse 
would mean much co-operative work. These 
children were in need of just such a socializing 
force. The planning and building of a house 
was certain to be fully within the scope of these 
children’s understanding. Ours is a district in 
which many residences are now being erected. 
For a third reason, building a large house and 
completely furnishing it would require many 
and various activities, thereby providing ample 
work and due progression. 

A new book of “How to Do Things’ had 
been added to our library last term. This book 
contained a very detailed and well-illustrated 
description of how to make a house. The 
teacher put this book on the library table with 
a colored marker in the place, and waited for 
results. None occurred, possibly because of the 
lack of reading ability, this being an extremely 
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slow class. The teacher realized that more 
stimulation would be necessary. 

One nice morning we went for a walk “to 
see what we could see” and incidentally to 
“happen on” a house being built. Not far 
from the school was a very interesting building 
in process of construction. We stopped for 
some time and watched the workmen raising 
the sides of the house to an upright position. 
Finally, Owen said that he thought he could 
make a house like that, only not so big. Most 
of the children thought that Owen could, but 
that he couldn’t do it alone. Several of them 
then suggested that they could help him. Alan 
asked, “‘Couldn’t we make one in school?” Of 
course, we immediately turned our steps home- 
ward to begin the work of building a real house 
in our classroom. 


Development of the Activity: 


The first thing that we did was to plan, in a 
group discussion, the things necessary to know 
before building a house. We talked about the 
houses we had seen in the course of construction 
and how they were begun. - Dorothy, whose 
father was an architect, knew that making a 
plan was the first thing to do, and so we set 
out to study plans and blue prints. Several 
were brought to school and studied. Finally, 
the plans for our house were drawn on large 
sheets of paper. Then came the discussion of 
how to start to make the house. We had learned 
from another visit that the house must have a 
concrete foundation, and so we decided to use 
concrete in cans and to sticks laths into them 
for our foundation. From then on work pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

The children did most of the planning by 
themselves. The teacher often made perti- 
nent suggestions and asked questions to help 
them grasp some necessary points. 


The Daily Program: - 


Work on our house required much time at 
first. Our program was reorganized so as to 
spend more time on number and group reading 
during the first part of the work on the unit. 
We read and learned to recognize important 
words and often used terms, such as the bed- 
room, the closet, the backyard. Then we 
learned to understand inches and feet and to 
recognize numbers. This took considerable time 
and, as the activity progressed, other features, 
such as special reading of directions printed 
for the children to follow and signs to be written, 
insured a balanced program. 

The group was free to work on this unit at 
any time during the day when it needed imme- 

(Continued on page 57) 


BALANCING THE FAMILY’S CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Melrose Public Schools 


‘The Sixth Grade ‘Takes 
Arithmetic Home 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, HERMAN H. Stuart, Superintendent 


E fail in our teaching of the tool subjects 
if we do not dismiss pupils at the end of the 
UI} school day with an impulse to apply what 
#\ they have learned in the classroom in 
their homes and community. This fact is 
especially true in the case of the sixth-grade pupil 
who has begun to take part in household activities 
and those of the neighborhood, to handle money 
and make individual decisions; above all, to 
acquire a sense of reasoned values for which 
alone arithmetic stands. The plan in arithmetic 
teaching for this grade should take into account 
life situations and their solution for the child at 
this age level. 


Specific aims for this grade are: 


To form habits of 100% accuracy with reason- 
able speed. 
To gain skill in solving practical problems 


requiring the use of integers, common fractions, 
and money. 


To develop the ability to see the quickest and 
most effective means of meeting a problem. 

To give children an understanding of the 
problems used in common business transactions. 

To be able to make and interpret simple graphs. 

To demand accuracy of himself and of others in 
all situations where number functions, and to 
enjoy his efforts in reaching a right result. 


Activities (the first two are developed for illus- 
tration): 

Household budget. 

Planning a vacation trip. 

Keeping personal accounts. 

Collecting rainfall data—graphs. 

Keeping a record of baseball games. 

Graphs to compare wheat, corn, sugar and 
other foods produced in different countries; 
population, size of armies, navies, imports (cor- 
related with geography). 

Keeping weight chart. 
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Measuring distances for races, jumping, and 
games. 

Building bird houses, measuring, evaluating 
cost. 

Reading meters. 


Subject-Matter: 


Use inventory tests to check needs in funda- 
mentals. Bring up any who are deficient in 
accuracy or speed. 

Fractions completed. 
limited to denominator 16. 

Problem study—reading, stating, planning and 
executing solutions. 

Decimals begun and completed. Relation to 
U.S. money. Informational. 

Only the simplest work in decimals. 

Measures—omit tables. Use those that come 
up in athletic work, buying goods, etc. 

Graphs. 

Accounts. 

Percentage, as time _ permits. 
through grades made in a test. 


General Plan: 

Divide the time between drill work and informa- 
tional activity work according to the needs of the 
class. Every pupil must have 100% accuracy 
and reasonable speed in the useful fundamental 
processes. But all pupils should be involved in 
the activity work. 


THE FAMILY BUDGET. 

The household budget is a systematic plan for 
spending the family income in the wisest way for 
the health and happiness of the members of 
the household, always bearing in mind that some, 
even if a small amount, must be saved for 
emergencies or for use in old age. 


Computational work 


Introduce 


The principal reasons for making a budget are: 


All transactions involving expenditure of money 


should be carefully planned before it is spent. 

A home can be better maintained if definite 
amounts are alloted, first to the necessities of life 
and later to whatever pertains to the well-being 
of the family group. ; 

It is easier to see if money is being wasted. 

The “thrift”? habit is more easily formed. 


ALLOTMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 
1/15 for saving and insurance. 
1/4 to 1/2 for housing. 
1/6 for operating expenses. 
1/4—1/2 for food. 
1/6 for clothing. 
1/30 for advancement. 
1/30 for vacation. 
1/30 for incidentals. 


60/60 
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Note variation in distribution with different 
incomes. 


Possibly take a typical income. 


6. 


Savings: 


Bank 


Housing: 


Rent 


If home is owned— 


Taxes 
Fire insurance 


Operating: 


Coal 
Food 
Gas 


Light 
Water 
Laundry 


Food: 


Dairy produce 
Fruit and vege- 
tables 


Clothing: 


Men’s 
Women’s 


Advancement: 


Church 
Benevolence 
Personal gifts 


Education 
Books 


Vacation: 
Travel 
Hotel bills 


Incidentals: 
Physician 
Dentist 
Eye specialist 
Nurse 
Medicines 
Hospital 
Hospital supplies 
Luxuries 

Candy 
Tobacco 
Flowers 
Barber 
Beauty parlor 


Life insurance 


Repairs 
Furnishings 


Labor 

Household supplies 

Household carfares, 
taxi 

Telephone 

Express and postage 

Ice 


Meat and fish 
Groceries 
Outside meals 


Daughter 
Son 


Magazines 
Entertainments 
Social carfares 
Club dues 

Poll tax 


Carfare 
Trunk and tips 


Automobile 
License 
Registration 
Running expenses 
Repairs 
Insurance 
Garage 
A. L. A. 
Flower garden 
Vegetable garden 
Pets 
Extras not classified 


I. Introduction of the Activity: The Family Budget. 

1. Conversation concerning the cost of carrying 
on the average home. 

2. -Discussion regarding the need for making 

careful plans for the wise spending of the 


2. 

1. 


4, 


IT. 
1. 


3. 
4. 
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income so that there may be enough for the 
actual needs, for saving, to help others, for 
some luxuries and for some fun. 

Arouse a real interest in ‘‘Playing House” 
in this way. 

Size of the average family. 

Planning to save a definite amount, or a 
fixed percentage of income. 

Needs of the average family. 

Other demands upon the income. 

Helping others. 

Social improvement (church, lectures, 
private lessons, books, magazines, 
papers, radio). 

Allotment of expenditures. 


Outcomes from Home Budget Activities. 
Reviews. 
Through planning for wise expenditure of 
income there will be ample review of funda- 
mentals—chiefly through U. S. money, 
common fractions and measures and in 
buying various supplies. 
New Topics. 
Decimals: 

Aliquot parts of a dollar. 
Measures: 

Hundred-weight (of ice), ton (of coal). 
U. S. Money: Simple banking, insurance, 
taxes (informational only). 

Graphs—circle and bar. 
Increased social understanding. 
Better home membership. 


III. Correlations. 
1. Vocational information. 
2. Relation of income to education (simple 
treatment). 

3. Thrift through economical expenditure, 
through proper care of home, food and 
clothing. 

Health. 

Language—discussions and reports, letters. 


Geography—sources of supplies, transporta- 
tion, middle man and markets. 


METHOD OF PRESENTING BUDGET PROBLEMS. 


Children frequently annoy father by asking for 
a dime, a quarter, or a dollar, or they may ask 
that something be brought from the city— 
a doll, a kite, a pair of skates. Sometimes when a 
child cannot ‘“‘work’”’ father he goes to mother. 
He feels she is more sympathetic and he knows 
how to appeal to her sympathies. ‘I just have to 
have some marbles. All the boys have them.” 
“T just have to have a top. All the other boys 
have them.” ‘‘I must haveasled. All the other 
boys have them. There’s no fun without play- 
things.” 

Now children don’t really want to be pests. 
They would like to help if they only knew how. 
And if we take time to explain, they try to do 
their part. How should father’s money be spent 
anyway? He says he has a mortgage on the 
house, a note coming due and he must meet it. 
Every penny must be saved, and it’s really a 
matter of choosing. It may be that we have a 
house that is larger and better than we can afford. 


CHECKING A FAULTY BANK STATEMENT IN A STUDY OF THE HOME BUDGET 


Melrose Public Schools 
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Possibly we should live in another part of town 
where the boys do not have many toys and pay 
rent instead of owning a house. Aren’t there any 
rules? How do we know how we should live? 

Yes, there are rules. There doubtless were 
rules a long, long time ago, but the rules which 
we know are not so old, only about two hundred 
years. Of course the rules change a little from 
time to time. They change as father gets a raise 
in salary, but maybe that will be too difficult. 
Suppose we take a particular case and try to 
apply the rules. Suppose that father’s income is 
$2,000 a year; that’s about $40 a week. Suppose 
there are three children in the family; that means 
five people to take care of. Under such condi- 
tions, in this particular family, should the boy 
have marbles, a top, a sled, skates, possibly a 
canoe on the river, maybe a pony? Well, it’s 
very doubtful. Let us see. 

Rute I. There should be enough good, whole- 
some food for everyone, and this money should be 
set aside first. With five in the family and $40 
a week income it will take about two-fifths of all 
the money for food. Two-fifths of $40 is $16, so 
$16 each week must be set aside for food. 
This is about $65 a month or $800 for the year. 

Let us stop just a moment and think about 
father’s income. He may be getting much more 
than $40 a week, but suppose he follows a seasonal 
occupation like plastering or carpentry; that 
means he will not work throughout the entire 
year. However, it is inconvenient to quit eating 
when father quits working so it will be necessary 
to divide father’s total income by the number of 
weeks in the year in order to determine the 
average income per week, or divide by the number 
of months to get the average income for each 
month. 

Rute II. The next important item to con- 
sider is shelter; this means your house. If you 
own the house it means all expense connected with 
it. If you pay rent, it means not only the rent 
but the heat and the light. For an income such 
as we have indicated, $40 a week, the expense of 
shelter should not exceed one-fourth of the in- 
come, that would be $10 a week in the case 
which we have imagined. 

Now we have two-fifths, or $16, set aside for 
food, and one-fourth, or $10, set aside for shelter 
each week. That leaves $14 for all other items. 
What are the other items? You at once think of 
clothing. Possibly you need a new pair of shoes 
now, or at least you would like to have a new pair. 
Sister wants a new hat. Mother must have a 
new coat. Yes, clothing is the other big item. 

Rute III. The expenditures for clothing in 
the average family which we have imagined 
should not exceed one-seventh of the income. 
One-seventh of $40 is a little less than $6. Let 
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us call it $6. Now we had $14 left after applying 
Rules I and II. Taking $6 from $14 leaves $8. 

Rute IV. Make saving a regular habit. 
Save a little every week. If possible save 10%. 
Now, 10% of $40 is $4. The saving may be 
combined with life insurance in the form of an 
endowment insurance, or it may be in the form of 
a Savings account, but it should be regular saving. 
That is the only way to get ahead. It is only the 
man who spends less than he makes who will be 
farther along financially ten years from now than 
he is today. $4 a week for savings, leaves $4 for 
all other items. 

Rute V. The balance left, after provision has 
been made for food, shelter, clothing, and saving, 
is usually known as sundries. Sundries include 
education, charity, sickness, recreation and travel, 
and all other minor items which the income is 
called upon to carry. Now, with only $4 a week 
left for sundries, it will be necessary to do some 
figuring. $4 a week for fifty-two weeks is a little 
more than $200. It will be well to make out an 
estimate on sickness. It is sometimes necessary 
to call the doctor. It is well to have the money 
set aside for him so that other items will not suffer. 
Then there are the church contribution, lodge 
dues, daily papers, magazines, shows, etc. If 
there is an automobile to support, charge that 
under sundries. It might be charged under 
shelter, which means that if you have an auto- 
mobile you have to get along with a cheaper 
house. An automobile is expensive and has to be 
provided for. 

Now, there is only a little money left. It will 
be well some evening if father and mother and 
the three children can get together and talk 
over just how to spend that money. This year 
will it be a radio set for the family? If so, it will 
mean that skates and sleds will have to wait 
another year. The wise Ben Franklin once 
said: “You can’t have your cake and eat it.” 
It is all a matter of good judgment and choosing. 
Pay your money and take your choice, or rather 
do your choosing before you pay your money, 
because if there are five in the family and the 
income is only $40 a week, there will be no oppor- 
tunities to make a second choice if the money has 
been spent on first choice. 

So you see, spending father’s money is quite a 
game. The game has definite rules. Can you 
learn them, and can you play the game? It is 
easier to lose; it means real work if you win. 
Give it a real trial. Be a good sport. 


PLANNING A VACATION TRIP. 
Discuss what vacation means to children and 
adults who work. Length of vacation. 


How many have ever been on a trip in the 
summer? 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The Pup 


pet Show in the 


Summer Playground 


By BenJAMIN A. CLARK, Recreation Director, and 
STANLEY G. Witter, Handcraft Supervisor, Spokane, Washington 


UR activities in puppetry in the Spokane 
playgrounds were started in June, 1927. 
The only background we had from which 
to develop this work was what technical 
information we could acquire from books 
and our desire to do something along the dramatic 
line in our playgrounds. The handcraft super- 
visor, having had dramatic experience in his 
college training, undertook the direction of the 
project. Puppetry is the beginning and essence of 
the drama; it also seemed to us the only dramatic 
form for which we could adequately provide. 
Children, puppets, and the playgrounds have 
now had three successful seasons in Spokane. 
Our season, from the middle of June to the first 
of September, is short, and the children, with the 
help of the play directors and the handcraft 
supervisor, make the theaters, scenery, puppets, 
costumes and controls. The project, during 
this comparatively short time, has resulted in the 
presentation of more than two hundred shows 
each season, irrespective of contests. They are 
given daily on each playground, and in most 
cases more than one performance is given at a 
setting up of the theater. During our three 
seasons we have had forty-eight different plays 
given by the eight playgrounds. 

We had to pioneer for our puppets. After 
considerable discussion between the handcraft 
supervisor and the director of playgrounds we 
took up the idea at a conference of the play 
directors and outlined our plans. This was some- 
thing absolutely new to our play directors, so 
new that some hardly knew what we were talking 
about. However, the idea was readily grasped 
and work began immediately in all the play- 
grounds. Each playground made a small puppet 
theater and began giving shows. The beginning 
was interesting and pathetic. The work was 
made obligatory on the part of the directors and 
several felt that they could not make the grade. 
We are proud to say that every play director has 
made good and that those that felt the most 
pessimistic at the beginning became the most 
enthusiastic in the end; one, particularly so the 
first year, won the contest the second year. 

As soon as the children learned what it was all 
about they were eager to become puppeteers. 


It was easy to get them to practice manipulating 
the puppets; they never tired of the antics they 
could make the figures go through. Always, 
while they practiced, there would be a crowd of 
youngsters ‘‘out front’? watching. The smallest 
children like to get right up against the theater 
and not only watch the puppets but look through 
the proscenic arch up to where the workers handle 
the controls. 

The difficult part of the work was to teach the 
children to make the puppets. The first year 
the puppets were all carved out of wood with a 
jackknife. It is the most difficult thing to carve 
a convincing head and face for some conventional 
story-book character, with only ‘a jackknife. 
When we-look back to that period we are aston- 
ished with even the small success attained, for 
the carved puppets were fairly good. After the 
first season we used plastic wood and molded the 
heads and this made the work much simpler. 
We encountered many difficulties in learning to 
manipulate the control strings. These first pup- 
pets and our first theaters were too small. The 
theaters were built with a stage floor about 
three feet long and one and one-half feet deep. 
They were built in box form, which made them 
difficult to transport from one playground to 
another. These first wooden puppets were from 
six inches to eight inches in height, which made 
them difficult to manipulate. 

The first year each playground had but one 
play and the theater was just an enclosed boxlike 
affair around which a canvas-covered frame was 
erected to hide the puppeteers. In 1928 the 
theaters were rebuilt of beaver board. The front 
is eight feet high and six feet wide. The stage 
opening is two feet above the ground, thirty 
inches wide and eighteen inches high. A portable 
stage floor fits up to this opening and carries 
scenery and properties. The beaver-board front 
is in three sections that hinge and fold. Folding 
beaver board encloses a six by six foot space for 
the players. Five of these theaters can be carried 
on the department Ford truck. One can be 
carried on an automobile, at least it has been 
done, and, upon arrival, set up ready to perform 
in fifteen minutes. 

At our 1927 Play Day we featured a puppet 
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HOOKS TO FASTEN FRAME WORK TOGETHER 


JOINT 


4. 
‘ 


THE SWIVEL JOINT GIVES 
BETTER AND MORE 
NATURAL MOVEMENT TO 
THE HEAD 


In dressing puppets, care must be taken 
not to bind the joints with tight-fitting 
costumes. 


RINGS TO 
FASTEN ON 
FINGERS 


FRONT VIEW OF THE STAGE 


The front folds into a compact piece. The rods are fastened 
together with hooks. A pull or drop curtain can be used. Each 
is simple to construct. 


ANIMAL CONTROL JUST A 
PUPPETS PLAIN STICK 


CANVAS COVER PUPPET 
GLUED To WITH MATERIAL 

wooo REPRESENTING 
HAIR OR 


We used heavy black or gray 

thread, or fine white and black 

Animal puppets are very simple to operate, fishing line. The fishing line is 

but can be made more complicated as the skill less visible and more durable, 
of the operator increases. but more expensive. 


"4 _x. 
Ts FRONT BEAVER BoaRD 
<—~> THE 
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i ARTIFICAL HAIR GLUED 
ON TO SUIT CHARACTER 


with 

WATER HEAD MOLOED OUT OF 
COLORS PLASTIC WOOD 

OR 

COLORS 


HEAVY CLOTH Ok 
LEATHER 


ARMS ANDO 
wood 


a HEAVY CLOTH OR 
LEATHER 


STAGE FLOOR 
FASTENS HERE 


HANOS AND FEET 
PLASTIC WOOD OR 
CARVEO wood 


Heads and necks were, in some instances, 
made in one piece. Some of the heads were 
molded hollow and fastened to the neck with 
@ swivel joint. 


The stage floor is a large platform six feet long 
and four feet wide. This gives room for the opera- 
~ tor to walk behind the scenery. The scenery is 
made of beaver board, painted to suit the play. It 
is fastened to the floor with hooks and eyes. 


A CLEVER SET UP_. BOXERS 


PACK GROUND 


OUT DOOR SCENE 


THE SCENERY FLOOR PLAN 


OPERATOR'S PLATFORM 


INDOOR SCENE 
\ /\ ANCHOR 


Q a THE SCENERY FLOOR PLAN 
Th —e" ‘pul hi The scenery is made about four feet high 
in order to reach above the proscenium arch 
the hand of the other; and vice versa. 


sufficiently to shut out the view of the 
operators. 
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contest. 


In the picnic grove of our largest park 
we placed the eight puppet theaters, in corners 
of the grove and sufficiently far apart so that no 
show was close enough to interfere with any other. 
All the eight shows performed at the same time. 
They were repeated until the spectators had time 


to see them all. This consumed about on 
hour and a half. Each play lasted from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. It was a pretty spectacle, 
to see the eight shows, each with the audience of 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, and some interesting and instructive things 
occurred. The most amusing was that a group 
of followers were so taken up with the show from 
their own playground that they sat through the 
entire exhibition and watched only their own 
puppets. We gave first, second and third prizes. 
The trouble with the rate system is that you not 
only get the rating of first, second and third but 
also seventh and eighth. The first time we tried 
this we nearly wrecked the entire enterprise 
because a group does not care if they are poorer 
than third but they cannot be content to be actu- 
ally last and no group of judges can make them 
think they are. So we dropped the rate system 
and just voted for first, second and third. Now 
we have decided to have no more contests with 
an indicated first; but we shall just let the children 
perform and then each can feel that their produc- 
tion is best or not so good, as they desire. 

In 1928 our motto was “Bigger and Better 
Puppets.” Each playground built a new stage 
and new puppets were constructed. It took us 
about three weeks to complete our stages and 
scenery, and in a few instances the time was 
longer. This, of course, is a short time when we 
consider the inexperience of the children. They 
took great pride in their new creations and it 
was interesting to see how each playground 
guarded its stage properties on the exhibition 
day. Our new stages were vastly different from 
the ones used the first year, much better and more 
beautiful. Many of the playground children 
displayed real talent in their handcraft ability in 
constructing these stages. Much artistic ability 
was uncovered when time for decorating the 
stages arrived. 

Our puppets were increased in size to a height 
of from ten to twenty-four inches, and they were 
also better constructed. New controls were 
worked out and this, combined with our previous 
year’s experience, made our work far more effec- 
tive. The competition among the eight play- 
grounds this season was keen and each play- 
ground made a creditable showing. 

In 1929, due to the fact that we had most of 
our equipment ready, we gave two public exhibi- 
tions. This season was the most successful, and 


we now feel that puppetry is sufficiently estab- 
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lished in Spokane to make special instruction in 
the work unnecessary. The first exhibition, an 
ensemble again, was held in a North-Side Park; 
the second, an individual contest with only one 
performance at a time, was held in a South-Side 
Park. For the second contest we put up just one 
theater, in one of the openings of our bandstand. 
We have an eight-sided bandstand about six feet 
from the ground to the opening. Each play- 
ground brought only its scenery and puppets 
and then took turns in putting on their show. 
There are advantages and drawbacks to each 
plan. We have found that two hundred and 
fifty is about the limit audience if the theater is 
placed on the ground. Raised the six feet that 
the bandstand permitted, we could take care of 


an audience of six to seven hundred, but we had 


about eleven hundred spectators and many were 
disappointed. We have just about decided to 
give shows on the local playgrounds only here- 
after and no more contests. 

There are now many excellent books of plays 
for puppets. Many of our playground children 
wrote their own plays however, and seemed to 
get better creative results than from those in 
books. Among the plays we gave were: 


“Little Red Riding Hood.”’ 
“Snow White and the Dwarfs.” 
“Vaudeville.” 
Haunted House.”’ 
“Cinderella.”’ 

“Rip Van Winkle.” 

“The Gingerbread House.” 
Three Bears.”’ 

“The Three Billy Goats Gruff.” 
“The Village School.”’ 


We always appoint committees of children as 
follows: 


Stage Committee 
Decorating Committee 
Construction Committee 
Costume Committee 


Each committee does its portion of the work 
and turns other specific duties over to the proper 
committees. 

Quite often a playground group will load their 
show into an automobile and visit some of the 
other playgrounds to give’ plays. Shows have 
been given for luncheon groups, conference groups 
and children’s homes. These consist not only of 
regular plays such as ““Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Gold- 
ilocks,” “Snow White,” but the puppeteers give 
impromptu performances and vaudeville acts in 
which puppets are made to sing and dance; even 
the wolf of “Red Riding Hood” and a clumsy ele- 
phant from ““The Circus” are made to perform 
much to the amusement of the audience. The 

(Continued on page 62) 


“Know Your 


School” Day 


By Mary L. Knicut, Primary Supervisor, Biltmore, North Carolina 


MUR “Know Your School” Day came in 
June. On approaching the building an 
“| arched sign over the entrance announced 
in clear-cut white letters ‘“Know North 
Carolina—Your Own State.” The par- 
ents were greeted by groups of eager children 
and were led up the steps, carpeted with moss 
fresh from the brook and banked with pine from 
the neighboring hill. In the halls there were 
traffic signs made by the children to guide their 
parents to the various rooms. 

Signal number one led to the three first grades. 
The objective of the teachers of these grades 
was to fix sound health habits through interest in 
food, exercise and cleanliness. Section 1B had 
chosen “Good Health” as its subject. There was 
“The North Carolina Good Health Special,” a 
sand-table scene of the state’s most healthful 
food, with a loaf of bread for the engine, a milk 
bottle for the smokestack, plain cookies for wheels, 
and small pasteboard coaches filled with fresh 
vegetables, butter and eggs. There were posters 
showing “Milk Cafe,” ‘‘Orange Valley” and 
“Apple City’; others illustrated a_ balanced 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. Each child dis- 
played a scrapbook made of discarded tan window 
shades lined with varicolored wallpaper, on 
the loose leaves of which were pasted pictures of 
good foods for each letter in the alphabet. 

_As the visitors left this room they were guided 
to the next first-grade section where a rope 
swing was suspended near the door. Here they 
found an exhibit in physical exercise; an exercise 
alphabet, and a miniature playground. The 
next room, section 1B, had “Cleanliness” as its 
thought. A daily paper, “Cleanville News,” 
written and illustrated by the class, was shown; 
and a model “Cleanville’’ town was constructed 
in the sand table with streets paved with soap, 
houses of wash cloths and a bathtub lake. 

Grade 3B had studied trees. They had organ- 
ized a tree club, taken numerous field trips to aid 
in the recognition of trees, had secured native 
forest pictures from the Forestry Department, 
and in their free activity periods had constructed 
a sand-table scene, made booklets and a moving 
picture show, showing their keen appreciation 
of our woods. As the visitors entered the next 
room, Grade 4B, they found activities centered 
around flowers. Individual pots of wild flowers, 
carefully labeled, showed that for months the 


class had made field trips for collecting plants. 
Then had followed the examination, study, 
labeling and transplanting of the individual 
plants. The class had also constructed a minia- 
ture flower garden. 

After having seen the trees and flowers of their 
native state, it seemed appropriate to show what 
the school was doing in bird study. Grade 5B 
had formed a North Carolina Bird Club, which 
met weekly to give reports of the birds studied. 
Individual groups, working during their activity 
periods, made bird booklets, scrapbooks, bird 
houses, Maps, museums and costumes for the 
bird play which they dramatized during the 
assembly period at the close of the day. 

The work of the two sixth grades in the study 
of agriculture next held the attention of the visi- 
tors. Their objective, to make an intensive 
study of the leading agricultural products of the 
state and the conditions that determine their 
production, was attained through the following 
procedure: 


1. Studying conditions under which agriculture 
thrives best in relation to climate, rainfall, 
surface and soil. 

2. Studying maps, statistics and pictures in 
determining leading crops. 

3. Making many trips to local farms for 
observations. 

4. Studying types of crops through experi- 
mental station. 

Boxes were constructed and the actual 
planting was done in the classroom. 


The industries of the state were studied by the 
seventh grades. The class found out from bul- 
letins, histories and newspapers our important 
industries and the manufacturing centers of the 
state. Each child selected the industry in which 
he was especially interested and wrote for samples 
of the products and other data concerning it. 
Daily reports were made to the class of the mate- 
rial obtained, and posters were made showing the 
principal industries, invested capital, value of 
products and how North Carolina ranks among 
the other states in manufacturing. 

State history was shown by Grade 4A. The 
objective had been to gain a better knowledge 
and appreciation of North Carolina in the early 
days, contrasting them with conditions today. 
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The pupils had depicted the settlers’ life by 
writing stories in decorated booklets shaped as 
log cabins and wigwams. ‘There were many free- 
hand illustrations and a sand-table scene depict- 
ing pioneer life. 


Grade 3A showed an exhibit in civics. The 
teacher’s objective was the creating of community 
pride in the minds of the pupils through an inter- 
esting study of their city and its surroundings. 
The children had divided themselves into groups 
and committees, the first of which had con- 
structed a miniature “Home Beautiful’? and 
‘Home Not Wanted.” Another group set them- 
selves the task of gaining information about the 
city. They wrote the Chamber of Commerce, 
Health Department, leading hotels and real ‘estate 
men, compiling a scrapbook of the material se- 
cured. A third group inaugurated a Clean-Up-At- 
Home campaign. They secured flower seeds for 
gardens, and designed and sent booklets of beauti- 
ful homes to their parents. A last group made 
civic posters and sent to local merchants for win- 
dow display. 

A costumed ‘‘traffic cop” directed the way to 
the door of Grade 5B where a road map and roads, 
laid off among pine trees, showed a realistic 
study of the state’s highways. The teacher’s 
aim here was to teach the child to see and appreci- 
ate the value of good roads as a factor contribut- 
ing to the prosperity and happiness of a com- 
munity. General types of roads and their special 
advantages or disadvantages had been discussed. 
Local roads had been studied intensively as to 
mileage, types, cost, upkeep, and method of 
financing. A large map of the state was modeled 
of clay on beaver board, 8 feet by 43 feet, show- 
ing important highways. Toy tractors, steam 
shovels, trucks and mixers showed highway 
equipment. Miniature posts, signs and fences 
were made and placed on this map at crossroads, 
dangerous curves, and to mark all routes. A 
marker lettered “A Fatal Accident. One Killed,” 
stood on a dangerous curve. 


In the lower corridor an exhibit showed the 
study of music made by the second grades. To 
stimulate an interest in orchestral music in the 
primary grades, the class had started by giving 
a play to raise money to buy instruments. Then 
came the organization of the orchestra which 
consisted of musical glasses, a piano, clarinet, 
trombone and trumpet solos. Stories were 
written about North Carolina music, and booklets 
were made illustrating “The History of Our 
Orchestra.”’ 

The final exhibit was by Grade 6A, where the 
activity centered around “Education.” The 
teacher’s aim here was to lead the pupil to know 
and appreciate the schools of his state. The 
class was organized into groups for studying: 


a. Development of our educational system. 

b. Physical equipment of earlier and present- 
day schools. This involved the construc- 
tion of a log schoolhouse and a modern 
example of the consolidated school. 

c. The lives of educational leaders. 

d. Institutions of learning in the state. 


Data was collected through letters written to col- 
leges and to the State Department of Education. 
The information gained in this way was bound in 
booklets and definitely increased the interest of the 
children in planning their entrance into college. 

Having entered into all phases of school life, 
the parents were quite ready to enjoy under- 
standingly the chapel program which consisted 
of a group of North Carolina folk games played 
by the first grade, several selections by the Grade 
2 orchestra and the bird play given by Grade 5. 
Many of them were heard to exclaim as they left 
the building, ““‘We have learned more about 
North Carolina than we thought there was to 
know, from our own children!’ 

How did ‘‘Know Your School” Day originate? 
The Biltmore teachers of Buncombe County 
began early in January considering the most 
urgent needs and interests of their children. 
After discussion and careful examination of 
recorded data, these objectives emerged outstand- 
ingly: Health, Nature Study, Early History, 
Agriculture, Industries, Roads, Civics, Music, 
and Education. The question then arose as to a 
co-ordination of these interests. Suddenly an 
enthusiastic teacher exclaimed, “I have it— 
North Carolina, the Old North State! In gain- 
ing a clearer knowledge of our state, all other 
learnings will be added.” 

There was immediate and unanimous response. 
Each group chose a subject for embodying the 
interests and activities of its children. It would 
seem that any other school might follow our plan. 

Some of the pupil learnings resulting from 
this study of their native state were: 


Knowledge: 


North Carolina folk ways. 

Understanding of proper foods. 

Uses of trees. 

Danger of deforestation. 

Habits of birds. 

Leading North Carolina products and how 
produced. . 

Effect of climate. 

Industries of state. 

Rank of state. 

Habits and customs of early settlers. 

Resourcefulness in care of homes. 

Geography of state. 

Traffic laws of state. 

Instruments in the orchestra. 

Contribution of state to education. 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


PORTRAIT OF PEPITO COSTA Y BONELLO 
Painted by Francesco Goya, 1746-1828 


94.9)|N a white-washed shed in Zaragoza, which 
‘2 is now Saragossa, in the picturesque prov- 
eis} ince of Argon in Spain, a farmer lad 
| 7a.ar | rested on a heavy bag of wheat. He had 
ee S$} carried the great, clumsy sack to the mill 
from a neighboring village and as he rested there, 
idly, he sketched the outline of a pig on the 
rough, white boards with a piece of charcoal he 
had found near him in the shed. A monk of 
Zaragoza happened by and was struck by the 
truth of line and the virility of the boy’s drawing. 
To the monk’s inquiry, Goya replied that he had 
no master but could not resist the urge to draw. 
This youthful comment of the illustrious Spanish 
artist, Francesco Goya, was curiously true in his 
later life and work. ‘Nature, Velazquez and 
Rembrandt” were the 
only masters he ever 
claimed and his urge to 
draw made him one of the 
most prolific and versa- 
tile artists of all time. 
Goya was born in the 
proyince of Argon in 
1746, the son of hard- 
working peasants. He 
was born with a flair for 
living and a consuming 
desire to paint life as it our use. 
appeared to him in its 
manifold phases; the pure 
beauty of its goodness and the cruelty of its 
meanness. Through the interest of the monk, 
Goya was sent to Zaragoza to study art. From 
the first he did not follow conventional standards, 
either in his art or in his living, but developed his 
exuberant individuality in a condition of arrogant 
independence. Born of the people, but endowed 
with a brilliance and magnetism of personality, 
he consorted with the rabble in the streets of 
Madrid or played courtier at the royal palace 
with equal success; his paintings testify to the 
latitude of his interests. King and princes, 
peasants and paupers, were his subjects. He is 
called the pictorial historian of Spain in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. As court 
painter he is said to have had four different 
Spanish sovereigns as his portrait subjects. But 
the themes nearest his heart were the gala occa- 
sions of the peasants; bull-fighting, carnivals and 


We are privileged in reproducing another 
of Charles Hawthorne’s delightful paint- 
ings, ‘Boy with a Green Apple,” as a June 
cover design. Mr. Hawthorne is an Ameri- 
can painter of international achievement. 
He was a pupil of the late William Chase, 
and his canvases hang in all the leading 
museums of this country. His sympathetic 
handling of his subjects in child-portraiture 
make his work singularly appropriate for 


masques are preserved for us in all their color and 
pulsating life in his canvases. Touched in his 
own life by the Inquisition, he portrayed with 
authority and conviction the appalling scenes of 
this period in the history of Spain. He tried his 
hand at engraving and lithography and dabbled a 
bit with the etcher’s needle. 

A precursor of the modern movement in art, 
Francesco Goya was a pioneer in the Impres- 
sionistic School. It is said that he kept his 
colors in a tub and applied them to his canvases 
with sponges, spoons, brooms and rags, ‘‘putting 
his tones on with a trowel and painting touches of 
sentiment with generous daubs of his thumb.” 
We trace his influence in the later work of 
Manet and in the vigor of technic in the painting 
of that very modern 
Spanish representative of 
the new school, Ignacio 
Zuloago. Goya’s can- 
vases hang in the lead- 
ing galleries of Europe 
and are highly prized 
in the museums of the 
United States. 

The portrait of Pepito 
Costa y Bonello is one 
of several studies Goya 
made of the same child. 
We find in it that appre- 
ciation of the charm and 
poetry of childhood so clearly displayed in all 
his child portraits. And, having twenty 
children of his own to study, Goya was well 
qualified to understand childhood. This 
quaint little son of eighteenth century Spain 
stands against a green background and looks 
out of his big brown eyes on a world quite 
different from ours. Although his mottled 
black and white horse and his big red and 
white drum might be found in a nursery today, 
his long white satin trousers, pointed black 
velvet jacket, embroidered in white, and his 
fine lace collar would be far from suitable 
for roller-skating or playing Indian. But we 
must remember that this little boy is doubt- 
less dressed in his best clothes to have his portrait 
painted, and perhaps he is only waiting for 
Mr. Goya to finish to dash into his eighteenth 
century overalls and be off to war on his horse. 
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SING AWAY 


Joyously 
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From “Sing-Away Songs for Children,” published by Mitton BraDLey Co. 
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Krom the Editor 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


UMMER brings the most impelling duties 
of the year to an editor’s desk. I am 
busy preparing the autumn issues, with- 
out the co-operation of our teacher con- 
tributors who are traveling, summer- 


schooling, or doing extra teaching in vacation 


schools. The gigantic city of New York is 
breathless, pavements heated to the burning 
point, sea breezes shut out by the canyons of the 
skyscrapers, the oases of- the parks scorched 
yellow. Each day’s work is a challenge, but with 
the evening I may hail a Riverside bus and follow 
the line of the Hudson, turning a corner at One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, alighting a 
few blocks farther on, and climbing a hill to the 
great bowl of the Stadium. There, every night 
for six weeks of the New York summer, the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra plays to thousands 
of listeners under the roof of the sky. 

Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, De- 
bussy, Liszt, thrilling their music up to the stars 
and re-creating the individuals from all walks of 
life who fall under their spell. The jazz-protest 
of a Strauss waltz for the young emigrant boy 
and girl who are nightly attendants; the Eroica 
Symphony for the Columbia professor; the Path- 
etique Symphony, with its struggle between fate 
and faith for a “request”’ program; muted strings, 
harps, flutes like nightingales for bringing the 
voices of ancient beauty to this cosmopolitan 
audience. I watch the endlessly moving crowd 
that flows in and fills the Stadium until the dusk 
darkens, and the gigantic half-circle of stone 
seats, lighted dimly, is a Persian tapestry of 
colored hats and scarfs. I realize with pride 
that this vast audience, if the Stadium were 
entirely filled, might be you, our readers. The 
Stadium, one of the largest amphitheaters in the 
world, would be stretched to hold you, to such 
numbers has our magazine audience grown. As 
the violins scatter entrancing notes of promise, 
tuning for the overture, I forget that editing 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD means staying in New 
York all summer. I am surrounded in imagina- 
tion by those many thousands of teachers 
and parents who are helping me to build a con- 
stantly growing magazine. Children are the pre- 
cious instruments of the orchestra of life, from 
whom we draw by the lightest breath, the softest 
touch of strings, harmonies or discords for the 
future. I am refreshed, having had you all sur- 
rounding me, listening to the symphony of youth. 


Among the welcome letters of appreciation 
which we receive, a recent one said: “‘As a new 
subscriber to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, I want to 
say that it is a magazine worth more than glanc- 
ing through. I have been reading it from cover 
to cover and find a great measure of inspiration.”’ 
That is what we are trying to do, make every page 
valuable in everyday help, in interpretation of 
the new pedagogy, and in the personal message 
for which so rapidly growing a magazine stands. 
This June we are able to announce to you many 
coming features of importance and interest. 

Because this magazine, for almost forty years, 
has stressed the educational importance of early 
childhood, we shall publish a complete survey of 
nursery-school practice in which directors of our 
established pre-school centers will give their 
suggestions for clarifying this new phase of edu- 
cational method. Preschool centers contributing 
will include: Vassar College; the Merrill-Palmer 
School of Motherhood, Detroit; the Institute of 
Child Development, Columbia University National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, Evanston, 
Illinois; Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California; Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, and others. 

Our series of articles from kindergarten-primary 
supervisors on co-ordination between the kinder- 
garten and the elementary grades will be followed, 
beginning in September, with activity programs 
from those cities where kindergarten-primary 
courses of study have been successfully revised 
and put into practice. These programs will 
include San Francisco, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo 
and Oakland. 

Arithmetic in coming issues will be presented 
through mastery problems, ready-to-use tests, 
and activities which have been found valuable in 
two of the most modern public school systems — 
in the country, Detroit and Toledo. Every 
teacher reader will thus have the benefit of unique 
supplementary exercises in successful number 
work. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, West Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Portland, Maine, have revised 
their courses in Nature Study for the child’s 
better understanding of his environment and a 
richer use of leisure. These cities will offer their 
Nature Study Outlines through AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD this year. 

Project units from near and far, presenting 
teaching activities in language, the social studies, 

(Continued on page 63) : 


In Work 


By Louise 


Acey|ROM childhood up the natural desire 
NY) of every human being is to find expression 
A }/ in art work, to become a craftsman, to 
he | work with color. 

“¢*} The outlet is found in a variety of 
mediums, starting, perhaps, with the use of 
wood at the very first, making things out of 
old boxes and scrap lumber, building a house, a 
store, a flat boat, furniture. This requires the 
piling up of old crates, wrecking others for new 
boards, whittling wood. 
The next medium is usu- 
ally a modeling composi- 
tion,—mud, clay, sand 
and dough,—what fun! 
The child makes pies, 
dishes, animals, moun- 
tains and castles; or in the 


with the art problems 


Art in (hildhood 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help can be 


stating grade or age of pupils, addressed 
to her in care Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will 


and Play 


D. TEssin 


designs and decoration. He can get a response 
from paints that even crayons could not supply. 

The child is resourceful. Everything in reach 
and sight presents its particular possibilities. 
He expends his entire physical and mental energy 
in his activity. His work at all times is very 
serious and important. If all this is a natural 
tendency, why do we not capitalize this supply of 
energy, this desire to create, to make and do 
things; and transpose, develop and encourage 
the enthusiasm along 
lines of pleasurable and 
educational study? This 
accomplished 
through giving oppor- 
tunity to do creative, 
original work in class and 
at home. Dictation will 


of the school. Letters 


kitchen he models the receive her prompt and experienced atten- kill this enthusiasm. 
finest cookies and ginger- tion. Guidance and suggestion 
dough men that ever were will make for alert 
baked. 


Then paper presents itself, a material that can 
be cut with scissors, folded and pasted. “He makes 
dolls, butterflies, a paper boat, boxes, baskets and 
booklets. A little later on, the child discovers a 
pencil, one with soft lead, and then a color crayon. 
Now he can draw pictures of his favorite pets, 
activities, toys and people he likes most, a train 
and automobile, vegetables and fruits, daddy fish- 
ing or places he loves so well. The pencil makes 
possible so much that wood, clay and cut-paper 
never suggested. 

And then the paint box! It is quite the 
best of all. Whatever the child could make 
of wood and paper can now be enhanced with 


ambitious pupils ready 

to expend their energy to the utmost. 
The coming vacation reminds us of trips to 
favored places of other summers, or haunts soon 


to be explored. If your vacation takes you to. 


Alaska, to the mountains, seashore or even the 
farm, it will supply much material for delightful 
borders like those illustrated. These borders 
may be given special names, as Cedar Hill Farm, 
Lake Tahoe, or Mount Shasta. 

Alaska as a summer project should be particu- 
larly interesting, as this is really the only season 
tourists vacation in this northern land. A real or 
an imaginary trip may supply excellent material 
for story-telling, writing, modeling, sand-table 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE HOBBY HORSE CARRIES US FOR A VACATION TRIP 


Cut the horse of half-inch wood. Cut an old 
broomstick down to the desired length. Cut 
a two-inch section, }’’ wide, in one end (A). 


Glue and nail this to horse (B). 


Paint horse white or cream color, deeper cream 
inside ear, spots black with a gray edge around 
the black, lock and mane orange brown, eye 


deep yellow, teeth white, halter bright red- 


orange. A design may be painted on section 
covering nose. Attach a red tape to head with 
brass tacks at circle (X). Paint features on both 


sides of head. 


The broomstick may be red or any bright color. 
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Plan white ice blocks with very light blue edge where 
they have broken apart and are floating in deep blue water 


against a blue sky. 


Various shapes may be worked out by cutting the head 
from the body and re-attaching at a higher or lower tilt, or 


by reversing the entire position of the bear. 
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SUMMER FISHING IN POSTER DESIGN 


LIGHT BLUE 1 BLUE VIOLET 
PALE PINK 2 SHIP GRAY BLUE 
GRAY VIOLET SILHOVETTE 
YELLOW GREEN 3 WHITE 

LIGHT GRAY 


4 GREEN 
VIOLET 
ORANGE OR 


DEEP YELLOW 


MOON & REFLECTION 
WHITE. 
BLUE SKY YELLOW 
AND WATER. WHITE 
SHIP AND RED ORANGE 
REFLECTION LIGHT BLUE 
BLACK GREEN 
BLUE VIOLET 


Louise 
Tessin 
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BORDERS FROM VACATION INTERESTS 


Make your design very simple on a 3” square of scratch paper for a 
border on paper 5” x 12”, or 43” square for paper 6” x 18”.. Leave margin 
at top and bottom. Divide space lightly with pencil into sections of proper 
size, 1-2-3. 


Plan opposite points of design as A and B, C and D, ete., for horizon 
A line, trees, clouds, equally high from the base to carry out repeat. Blacken 


IN BRIGHT lines of design on wrong side of scratch paper to form a carbon for tracing 
FLAT TONES this repeat. Erase the intersecting lines 1-2-3 before coloring. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 
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FRESHMAN 
PARTY 


BLOCK PRINTING FOR JUNE 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
LOUuIse .D. Tessin 


Summer programs, parties, announcements, a class journal and graduation 
create the problem of decorating cover papers, headings and, tail pieces, lessons 
that need time and reflection. They must often be made at short notice, be 
effective, colorful and original. There is no other method of decoration that 
lends itself so well at this time as stick printing, linoleum and potato printing. 


Plan the areas to be decorated, and mark with pencil into 1’ squares. This 
section may be tinted in plain or dripped color before the print is applied. It may 
be painted in alternate colored checks. It may be blended from one color, as 
light yellow at the top, to a deep yellow at the base, with the print in rich brown. 
A little white show-card color mixed with any of the paints in the regular eight- 
color box will make it possible to paint tints even on paper of any dark tone. 


The design should be simple and all but touch the edge of the block, except, 
perhaps, where a point on one side of the design touches the edge and the same 
point on the opposite side is free. If the surface of your linoleum is warm it will 
cut easily with an ordinary penknife. Make a pad of several thicknesses of soft 
cloth, place in a shallow dish, and dab enough color on this so that it will give up 
sufficient paint when the block is pressed upon the pad to make a clear print. 


DESIGNING A TOTEM POLE 


Louise 
TESSiIM 


Design the totem pole to be 3” wide on a 
12” strip of paper, or 4” wide on an 18” 
strip of paper. Fold strip down center. 
Draw grotesque, masklike faces on one-half 
of fold. Holding a mirror along the folded 
line to reflect the development of the design 
in process will aid greatly in getting new 
and unique results. Study real photographs 
of Alaskan totem poles. See how the shapes 
are primitive interpretations of faces and 
figures of human beings and birds. 


After one-half of the design is complete, 
fold paper, design inward, and rub firmly 
so as to transfer the design to the other side 
of the folded line and complete the sketch. 


Next, color in flat, gay tones, in crayon or 
paints. Little details may be added as the 
work progresses. When the design is com- 
pleted, it may be tacked up on the wall in 
this form, or the design may be cut out care- 
fully and mounted upon another paper, 
white or tinted. 
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HOOPS THAT ROLL AWAY FROM SCHOOL 


A PAINTED STICK 
MATCHES THE 
HOOP 


_ 


cur 
STENCIL STENCIL 
FOR 
DESIGN 


Lovise 
CIRCLE FOLDED 


TeSSIN 


1. A substantial wire or wooden hoop. 


2. Stretch wires or stout twine tightly across from one side to another, dividing center 
area into six or eight divisions. 


3. Measure any given distance from center to circumference on each wire, and join 
these points with string. 

4. Cut circles of stout wrapping paper or craft paper, radius equal to A-B. Divide 
these circles with pencil lines into the same number of sections as wires on hoop. 

5. If center paper decoration on hoop is to remain circular in form, fasten paper 
circle to center of hoop with small strips of paper pasted over wires. 

6. Astronger center is secured, if extending edge of paper is pasted over wire to form a 
hexagon with folded paper edge. Over this paste the second craft-paper circle. This will 
hide center cross section of wires between the two papers. Spread paste over entire paper 
to secure smoothness and strength. 


7. Decorate both sides of center with cut paper or stencil design in paints or crayons. 


MAKE YOUR OWN GAME 


NAIL SHOULD EE 
RD 
A LITTLE 


RUBBER 
FRUIT JAR 
RINGS 


GLUE 
CIRCLES 
BELOw 
NAILS 


FOR OTHER GAMES , LARGER , AND WITH PERHAPS 
MORE NAILS, CUT NUMBERS FROM DISCARDED 
CALENDAR AND PASTE UPON CIRCLES. 


The game illustrated here is easy to make and great fun to play. It gives ideal enter- 
tainment for play out of doors, or indoors when the weather conditions are such as will not 
permit children out in the open. 


Board, 12’ x 12’’, painted any bright color, makes the foundation. Place nails 2’ from 
side edges, 14’’ from top, 23”’ from base and 4” apart. 


The nails should bend upward a little. Glue number circles below nails. Nine rubber 
rings from fruit-jars ‘are needed for playing the game. Hang the board on the wall. As 


many as like may play the game at one time. Each has a turn in succession to throw the 
rings. 


After all the rings have been thrown at the board, count up the points of those that 


remain hanging upon the nails. The player scoring the most points after each has had six 
turns is the winner. 
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Our Circus 

Town billboards advertise many attractions 
but for the children there is only one, the circus. 
Then why not use the school bulletin-board to 
announce the coming of a circus and let the 
children work out the idea as a classroom project? 

The janitor helped us make our tent after 
school one evening. We cut a broomstick about 
two and a half feet long for the central pole and 
eight shorter ones for the outer poles. We 
drove nails in one end, then removed the nail 
heads and shaped the ends to make the poles 
stand erect. From the top of the central pole 
heavy cords ran to the top of the outer poles 
and enough length was left to tack to the floor 


THE ACTIVITY HELPED WITH THE REGULAR SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


like real ‘‘guy-ropes.”” We cut brown wrapping 
paper into sections and pasted them together 
for the top. A large flag waved from the center 
pole and tiny flags from each of the other poles. 
The animals marched around a construction- 
paper ring inside the tent. Cardboard bleachers 
held the audience, figures modeled in colored 
clay. 
Outside, a parade consisting of caged lions, 
tigers and gorillas, fol- 
lowed by the larger ani- 
mals, marched toward 
the tent. We cut these 
animals out of packing 
boxes and then pasted 
animal pictures, cut from 
crepe paper, on the card- 
board outlines. We 
nailed small pieces of 
wood on each side of the 
animals’ feet to make 
them stand well. The 


cages, made of shoe boxes City. 


eyomething to Do 


This department, contributed by teachers 
who have something to share in classroom 
methods, is proving to be one of the most 
helpful in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 

Manuscripts for “Something to Do” 
should be no longer than five hundred 
words, preferably shorter. Those found 
available are paid for at regular rates. 
Holiday ideas should reach us three months 
in advance. Address AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, 120 East 16th Street, New York 


with paper bars and cardboard circle wheels, 
were drawn by jointed horses driven by clay 
men. A city street sketched on drawing paper 
made a splendid background for our circus. 

If the project is worked out by second-grade 
pupils they will enjoy selling tickets for the 
circus and in this way learn how to make change. 
It is a good plan to make two kinds of tickets, 
one for adults and one for the children. The 
activity offers a wealth of material for reading, 
number, language, art, music and penmanship. 
Every letter of the alphabet was represented 
in our parade. 

The pupils invited their parents to see their 
circus by distributing bills at each home. The 
children made these bills during their art 
and penmanship period. The program, 
which was an outgrowth of the language 
and music lessons, was announced by the 
circus manager, wearing a high hat and 
cracking his whip. After the program we 
served pink lemonade and animal crackers. 
On each plate were clown lollipop favors 
and decorated napkins which were made 
by the children in their art class. 

—MartTua Lona, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Flag Day in the Rural School 

June 14th will be “Old Glory Day” and 
while many schools will be dismissed for 
the summer recess, many will be closing 
or planning some form of observance for 
this day. I should like to draw you a picture 
of Flag Day as I visualize it. 

In a little countryside town or rural community, 
there are green picnic grounds along the river 
and the American Legion and the community 
band are ready to co-operate. Everyone brings 
a picnic dinner and prepares to spend the day. 
At ten o’clock, with the sun shining and the 
trees as a background, the Boy Scouts raise 
the flag correctly and 
stand at attention while 
the band plays, “The 
Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” by John Philip 
Sousa. 

Part of the Flag 
Day Program should be 
devoted to topics, such 
as Americanization of 
foreigners, observance of 
the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For this part 
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of the program some good speaker should be 
asked to make an address, preferably not more 
than thirty minutes in length. 

The story of the first flag is always interesting. 
A tableau can be arranged showing Betsy Ross 
presenting the flag to George Washington. 
Another. variation of the same plan might pre- 
sent Betsy Ross with the finished American 
flag across her lap, showing the forty-eight stars, 
and about twenty children dressed to represent 
the nations that have made contributions in 
the growth of our United States. Violin music 
played softly during this tableau might be 
‘America, the Beautiful.” 

A member of the American Legion, in his 
World War uniform, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in his uniform, and a Civil War 
veteran might demonstrate the etiquette of the 
flag, its care and correct ways to display it. 
All the gathering is asked to stand and sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner” or if that would not be 
practical, or possible, the band might play it, 
the audience standing. 

A Flag Drill is given by the children in the 
lower grades of school, or they might make a 
human flag, a certain number in red caps, the 
same number in white caps and the remainder 
wearing blue caps with white stars on them 
marching to a charted spot of ground and form- 
ing the colors. 

Then there could be a recitation by a high- 
school boy or girl, Van Dyke’s “‘America for Me”’ 
or “The Flag Goes By” by H. H. Bennett. 
The band plays a medley of American airs, 
arranged by the leader, including ‘Dixie,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” ‘‘Hail, Columbia,” and 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” And when 
the day is over, and the long shadows begin to 
creep across the grass, have one last song, 
“America.” Everyone will go home, tired possi- 
bly, but happy and with a better knowledge of 
the Flag and what it means to us. 


PARKER, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Hebron, N. D. 


Reading Sentences from Our Toy Village 


We brought boxes to school to make build- 
ings. 

We cut doors and windows out of the boxes 
with saws. 

The roofs we nailed on with nails and a ham- 
mer. 

We made a fence out of blocks of wood and 
long poles. 

The children painted the buildings red, green, 
brown and yellow. 

We made animals out of clay and shellacked 
and painted them. 
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We have in our village four houses, a street 
car and tracks, a store, a schoolhouse, a barn, 
a chicken house, a hospital, a bank, a gas station 
and pumps, a bird house, telephone poles, a 
ladder, trees, an airplane, a boat, flowers, a rock 
garden and pool, cows, dogs, rabbits, chickens, 
two dolls, a radio, table and chair, curtains, 
— and vegetables for the grocery store and a 
ence. 

We used green shingles for the grass and brown 
shingles for the road. 

Then we invited our mothers to come to a 
party and see our village. 

—Jutia P. Wilmette, Illinois. 


Our Farm Assembly 


The visitor to the First Grade in Richland 
Training School of the Western State Teachers 
College at Kalamazoo, Michigan, would have 
readily seen what was the chief interest, because 
farm animals, farm buildings, and farm pictures 
and story books were very much in evidence. 
Every child in the class of thirty-two children 
voluntarily contributed to the group interest. 
Many children made animals. A pattern was 
used, two animals cut of cardboard and pasted 
together. A wooden standard was nailed across 
the bottom of this. The animal was then painted. 
Several children made wagons out of boxes. 
At the same time others worked on a barn which 
suggested a good-sized dairy farm with its silo, 
hayloft and herd of cows. The horses had a 
separate barn, made of boxes covered with 
heavy paper and crayoned red. On a grassy 
hillside made of cardboard they built a low 
sheep shed and enclosed the entire pasture 
with a substantial tag-board fence. 

The ducks had a pond consisting of a tin-pail 
cover lined with blue paper, over which was 
placed a glass. The ducks were also kept in 
their place by a low fence. The hens had a 
cardboard hen house, with many windows, while 
the pigs had a crude but appropriate pen and 
real mud in which to wallow. Someone must 
care for the animals, so one child made a farmer 
out of cardboard, using the same idea as had — 
been used in making the animals. He needed a 
house, and when a group of little girls had 
finished their work the farmer had a comfort- 
able and modern home, made of two orange 
crates. A cardboard dog and house cat were 
made at home the night before our grade assembly 
was given. These, with the family, completed 
the household. 

This assembly program furnished an excel- 
lent opportunity for the children to organize 
their material, show what they had made and 
tell some of the things they had learned. When 
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the grade children entered the auditorium, the 
first-grade children were seated on the stage in a 
semicircle. A panorama farm scene which had 
been painted by two children furnished the 
background. The charts hung on an easel. 
The buildings and fences and farmhouse were 
placed along the front of the stage, while the 
animals were placed on the floor near the children 
who had made them. 

After the general opening exercises the first- 
grade children took charge of the program. 
Jack Walker, who announced the program, 
told how the interest started. He said, “The 
first day I came to school, I tried to make. a 
farm out of our blocks. I had only one pony 
so I decided to make some animals. The other 
children wanted to help me and soon we had 
made so many animals that we had to have 
buildings and fences. Then we made a farmer 
and built a house for him. We will show you 
our animals, and sing our farm songs. First 
we will sing about ‘‘Mooly Cow.” 

The children who had made cows stepped to 
the front of the stage to show them while the 
entire group sang: 


“If some one gave me just one wish, I know 

what I would do. 

I’d wish to be a mooly cow and eat the whole 
day through. 

They never have to go to school, their sides are 
sleek and brown, 

They’re always in the country, while I must 
live in town.” 
—‘‘The Progressive Music Series, Book One,” 

Silver, Burdett Co. 


Dallas told the audience about the cows. 
He said, ‘“‘Cows are good animals to have on the 
farm because they give us milk, cream, butter, 
cheese and meat. When a cow dies the skin 
is sent to the tanners and made into leather. 
The leather is made into bags, coats and many 
things.”’ 

While the children placed the cows in the 
barn the group repeated the song. 

Announcer: ‘‘We will sing about the ducks.” 
The children who had made ducks stepped to 
the front of the stage with their ducks while the 
group sang: 


“Quack, quack, see the ducks go waddling 

Down to the brook in a jolly little row, 

Quack, quack, see the ducks go waddling, 
Splash in the water and swim to and fro.”’ 


—Songs of Childhood,” 
Music Education Series, Ginn and Co. 


“Ducks are good animals to have on the farm 
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because they give us eggs and feathers for pil- 
lows.” 

The ducks were then placed in the pond and 
duck yard. 

Announcer: ‘‘We will show 
and sing ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-do.”’ 


you our hens 


“Cock-a-doodle-do, I crow good-day to you, 
I drive shadows from the skies 
And tell the sun it’s time to rise, 
Cock-a-doodle-do. I crow good-day to you.” 


—Songs of Childhood,” 
Music Education Series, Ginn and Co. 


Hens, chickens and turkeys, appeared for this 


song. 

Donald: ‘‘We thank the hens for eggs and 
chicken dinners. We will put them in the hen- 
house.” 

Announcer: will sing about the dogs.” 


Several children had made dogs. They held 
them for the audience to see while all sang: 


““‘Bow-wow-wow. Come on, my little master. 
Come, let’s race to see who runs the faster.”’ 
—‘“The Progressive Music Series, Book One,”’ 
Silver, Burdett Co. 


Delbert: ‘Dogs are good animals to have on 
the farm to help drive the cows, and for boys and 
girls to play with. We will put them in the dog 
house near the farmer’s house.”’ 


Announcer: ‘‘We will show you our horses 
and ponies. Marie will sing, ‘I had a Little 
Pony.’ ”’ 


“T had a little pony, his name was Dapple Gray, 
I lent him to a lady to ride_a mile away; 
She whipped him, she lashed him, she drove 

him through the mire, 
I would not lend my pony now, for all my 
lady’s hire.”’ 


—‘Hollis Dann Music Course, Second Year,” 
American Book Company. 


Keith: “Horses are good animals to have on 
the farm because they pull wagons, machinery, 
plows and do heavy work. The boys and girls 
like to ride on the pony. We will put the horses 
in the horse barn and barnyard.” 

Announcer: ‘We will sing about our sheep.” 

“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’”’ was sung while each 
child who had made a sheep stepped forward 
to show it. Some of them were black, but most 
of them were white. 

Jack: “Sheep are good animals to have on 
the farm because they give us meat and wool for 
our warm clothes. We will put them in the sheep 
pasture.” 
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Announcer: ‘‘Nancy Jean and Marilyn will 
sing ‘Kitty Mine’ and show you our pet kittens 
for our farm house.”’ 


“Ts your coat of velvet fine, Kitty mine, Kitty 
mine, 
With a star upon your breast, Kitty mine? 
How your eyes like jewels shine, Kitty mine, 
Kitty mine. 
Do you really love me best, Kitty mine?”’ 
—“The Progressive Music Series, Book One,” 
Silver, Burdett Co. 


Announcer: ‘‘We will show you the picture 
of the barns and horses and wagons we drew in 
art class.”” These 9” x 12” free-hand drawings 
were held up for the audience to see. 

Announcer: ‘Helen will tell you about the 
picture she drew showing our trip to Dallas 
Payne’s farm.” 

Each child had drawn a large picture showing 
what he saw the day they took a trip to a farm. 
Many were excellent but only one was de- 
scribed. 

Announcer: ‘Marilyn will tell you about the 
farm scene she and Nancy Jean painted.” This 
was a series of scenes painted free-hand on a 
nine-foot strip of unprinted newspaper. 

Announcer: ‘‘Mary Jean will read the chart 
about ‘Our Farm Animals.’ ” 


OUR FARM ANIMALS. 
I am Keith Parker’s horse. 


I neigh. 

I am William Adam’s cow. 

I moo. 

I am Jack Dunning’s pig. 

I grunt. 

I am Kenneth Smith’s sheep. 

I baa. 

Announcer: ‘Walter will read our chart about 


the ‘Friendly Cow.’ ” 


THE FRIENDLY COW. 

The friendly cow all red and white 

I love with all my heart. 
She gives me cream with all her might. 

To eat with apple tart. 

—R. L. STEVENSON. 
Announcer: “James will read our chart about 
‘The Cow.’ 
THE COW. 


The cow gives us milk. 
The cow gives us cream. 
The cow gives us butter. 
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The cow gives us meat. 

The cow gives us buttermilk. 
The cow gives us cheese. 
The cow gives us leather. 


Announcer: “Dorothy will read our chart 
about ‘Our Trip to Dallas Payne’s Farm.’ ”’ 


OUR TRIP TO DALLAS PAYNE’S FARM. 


We went to Dallas Payne’s farm. 

We saw four horses. 

We saw one dog. 

We saw chickens. 

We saw a big red barn. 

We saw a wagon. 

We saw where Mr. Payne feeds the horses, the 
sheep and the cows. 


Announcer: ‘‘Nancy Jean will read a story 
to you from one of our library books. After that 
everybody please stand and we will all sing a 
song and then we will march to our rooms.” 

Nancy Jean read a story from “The Singing 
Farmer,” by James Tippett. The children had 
been interested in reading many stories from their 
library books concerning the farm. Many phases 
of reading, art, music and handwork entered into 
this activity. Other important concomitant 
learnings were valuable; problem solving, leader- 
ship, accomplishing something big, the joy of 
anticipation in returning to school day after day 
to work on an incompleted task, the fun of work- 
ing together, and the value of all working for 
one common interest. 


—Dorau M. Herrineton, Richland, Michigan. 


Discarded Envelopes 


At last a use for these decorative envelopes 
which we are receiving daily in our mail! The 
modernistic designs of the linings had attracted 
our attention favorably. 

Remove the colored part of the envelope care- 
fully with a sharp knife. Collect as many differ- 
ent colors and designs as you and your children ' 
can. Then what possibilities present them- 
selves! 

Let the children suggest ways and means of 
utilizing these papers. Before you realize it 
you will have material for attractive book covers, 
lined baskets, designs to copy, paper dolls’ 
dresses, wall paper, rugs, tapestry, lamp shades, 
and furniture coverings for the doll house. Box 
covers, lined with these envelope papers, will 
make unique gift containers. Countless other 
uses will suggest themselves to.teacher and pupils. 


—CarROLYN Tow.Le, Walpole, Mass, 
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A Garden Hat for Little Moss-Back Amelia 


A True Story 


By Frances MarGaret Fox 


HE second summer in the long ago, when 
little Amelia lived in the backwoods, her 
father had a large garden. In it he 
planted potatoes and all sorts of seeds 
2} given him the first winter by their moss- 
back neighbors, and sent to him from the grand- 
father’s home in Ohio. The Indians gave him 
his first lettuce seed. Everything thrived in 
that garden. The new land was rich brown 
earth and every seed sprouted and grew. 

But weeds came up, too, and it was little 
Amelia’s work to keep the garden weeded. This 
was hard work because the weeds were as thrifty 
as the carrots and pumpkin vines. They grew 
and grew, faster than anything else in the garden. 

One June day when little Amelia had 
been working for hours in the garden, 
her mother called her in the house. 
She had been watching the little girl 
crawling on her hands and knees 
between rows of beans, clearing away 
the green carpets of weeds. 

“You must stay in the cool 
shade and rest a while,” her 
mother said as Amelia entered the 
house. ‘‘Thesun is too hot. Your 
face is as red as a beet!”’ 

Then the mother gave a deep 
sigh. “Oh, dear,’’ she went 
on. “I would be so glad if | 
could step into a 


store and buy you Baga 
a wide sun hat to 


protect your bare head from the 
sun.” 

That made the little girl laugh. She knew 
that the nearest real store was away back in 
Ohio, miles away from the Michigan forest 
where they had made their new home. 

“T don’t know what we are going to do for 
hats away out here in the woods,” her mother 
said next, and she looked worried. ‘You can’t 
work bareheaded in that boilingsun day after day!” 

Amelia laughed again. Suddenly she jumped 
up and clapped her hands. 

“T’ll go get me a hat,” she said. “It will be a 
hat with a wide, wide brim. This is the time 
of year when hats grow jn the woods, and we 
can help ourselves.” 

This time her mother smiled. 
But she was surprised “when Amelia 
took a big needle and a_ sharp 
) knife and ran out of the house, 
calling over her shoulder: 

“IT may not be back until 


supper time.” 

“T wonder what the child 
is up to now?” Amelia’s 
mother said to herself, as she 
watched her small daughter 
go flying down the path 
through the green woods. 
“Perhaps she thinks she can 
make herself a hat 
of green leaves!”’ 

But Amelia had 
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something new and different in her mind. She 
had watched Indian John’s mother make baskets 
of strips of moosewood bark. If a squaw could 
weave a basket of strips of bark, surely a bare- 
headed little white girl could make herself a 
hat in the same way, especially as she had taken 
lessons from the squaw. 

In the cool depths of the woods, Amelia found 
a tree that the Indians called a moosewood 
tree. She reached up as high as she could and 
cut two long, straight, up-and-down lines through 
the bark. The lines were about a quarter of an 
inch apart. She cut across the top and bottom 
of the two lines, and then peeled the strip of 
bark from the tree. Off it came in a long, thick 
strip. Then little Amelia began peeling off 
layer after layer of bark in long white ribbons 
from the thick strip. Her Indian playmate, 
John, had taught her to do this, and many a 
day she had helped him strip bark for his mother’s 
baskets. 

“There is only one time of the year when you 
can do this,’”’ Amelia told an interested squirrel. 
He put his hands over his heart when she talked 
to him. “It is only from May until July, when 
the sap is running up into the tree, that the 
bark will split into long, shining ribbons like 
this. - You have to make your hats, Mr. Squir- 
rel, while the sap is running, or you'll be too late!”’ 

At that the squirrel ran away as if he had 
news to spread. 

When Amelia had made a pile of perfect 
white bark strips, she went to a basswood tree. 

“Please give me some Indian thread, you 
dear old Mr. Basswood Tree,” said the little 
girl politely. 
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Then she cut a strip of basswood bark from 
the trunk and split it into fine threads. She 
had helped Indian John’s mother make bass- 
wood thread for sewing baskets. After that 
Amelia sat down on a log and began making 
hat braid. With four strands of bark she 
plaited a braid about an inch wide. When 
the braid was long enough for a start, little 
Amelia began making the crown of her hat. 
Round and round she sewed the braid with a 
basswood thread, until she had made a round 
mat for the top of the hat. Then she braided 
on more and more strips of bark, and sewed 
them round and round like a basket, carefully 
shaping the hat to fit her head. Then round 
and round she sewed her bark braid until she 
had made a wide brim. And there was her 
summer hat! It was light as a feather and 
pretty, because it was so clean and white. All 
it needed was a band of wild roses for trimming. 

By the time little Amelia’s hat was finished, 
the whip-poor-wills in the forest depths were 
advising her to go home. 

It was supper time when Amelia walked into 
the log cabin with her sun hat on her head. 
At first her mother thought that Indian John’s 
mother had made the pretty hat. When she 
found out that Amelia had made every stitch 
of that hat herself, braid and all, she was the 
proudest mother in all the backwoods. 

The next morning, when Amelia worked in 
the garden, she wore her new hat out in the 
hot sunshine. And ever after little Amelia 
was the hat maker for all her mossback family, 
father, mother, the little brother and baby 
sister. It was great fun. 


The Tale of the Farmer and the Scarecrow 


By EvizaBeTH CLARK 


»iT was a fine sunny day in autumn and 
| Farmer Spriggins was standing looking 
ri at a field of mangel-wurzels. Do you 
know what mangel-wurzels are? They 
J are rather like very enormous turnips, 
only instead of being white they are colored 
golden-brown and apricot, with a tuft of strong 
green leaves at the top. They are pleasant 
things to look at on a bright October morning 
when the dew lies sparkling on their shining 
leaves. 

“It’s a good crop,” 
himself. 


said Farmer Spriggins to 
“We'll lift them and lay them up 


early next month.” And by that he meant, © 
that when November came the mangel-wurzels 
would be dug up, the green tops would be cut 
off, and the roots would be tucked snugly away 
under a covering of earth and straw to keep 
them safe for the cows to feed on in the cold 
winter months. 

“A very good crop,” said Farmer Spriggins 
again, nodding his head because he was pleased. 
He was just turning away to go home to the 
tea which he knew Mrs. Spriggins would have 
ready for him, when he stopped short and lis- 
tened. “I thought I heard somebody calling 
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me,” he said, ‘but there’s nobody there unless 
you count the scarecrow. I always think the 
old fellow looks as if he could talk, but—” 
And then he stopped short and stared, because 
it was the scarecrow, and he was calling, “Farmer 
Spriggins, Farmer Spriggins! Do-ee come here 
a minute.”’ 

I must tell you about the scarecrow. He 
stood in the corner of the field, and he looked 
surprisingly like Farmer Spriggins. himself, 
which was not very wonderful because he was 
dressed in the farmer’s old clothes. He had a 
bottle-green coat and a pair of snuff-colored 
corduroy breeches, worn-out grey worsted stock- 
ings, and old hobnail boots. On his head was 
a tattered straw hat, and he was leaning on an 
ash stick just like the farmer. But the inter- 
esting thing about him was his head. Most 
scarecrows’ heads are stuffed with rags, but 
this one had a wooden head with eyes and nose 
and mouth painted, all complete. And to finish 
him off, Farmer Spriggins had made a _ hole 
and stuck a pipe in the scarecrow’s mouth. 
Mrs. Spriggins looked at him when he was 
finished, and said: ‘‘Dear, dear, dear! “Tis so 
like you, Benjamin, I’m afraid it isn’t lucky.” 
But Farmer Spriggins only laughed at her, and 
he put the scarecrow in the mangel-wurzel 
field when the seed was sown, and a very good 
scarecrow he was. The farmer grew quite fond 
of him, and he used to say ‘“‘Good-day, master!”’ 
to him when he passed by that corner of the field. 

But for all that, he was very surprised—and 
wouldn’t you have been?—when the scarecrow 
called out, ‘Farmer Spriggins, karmer Sprig- 
gins, do-ee come here a minute.” He tramped 
up the field and stood looking at the scarecrow, 
and the scarecrow looked at him, and presently, 
“Farmer Spriggins,”’ he said, ‘‘what’s my share?” 

“What?” said Farmer Spriggins. 

“My share,” said the scarecrow. ‘‘l’ve 
watched these mangel-wurzels morning, noon 
and night, sun, rain, wind and all weather, 
since the seed was put into the ground, and 
it’s come into my head that I ought-to have a 
share!” 

And Farmer Spriggins said: ‘‘I’ll think about 
it.” Which was the only thing he could say, 
it seems to me. And he trudged off home to 
his tea and told Mrs. Spriggins all about it, 
and she said: “There, Benjamin! I told you it 
wasn’t lucky to make a scarecrow with a head 
like that. Now if it had been stuffed with 
rags we should never have had any trouble 
with him. Whatever will you do?” 

“Well,” said Farmer Spriggins, ‘‘I don’t want 
to hurt the poor creature’s feelings, and I’ve 
been thinking I might tell him I'll take the 
roots and leave him the tops!” . 


And Mrs. Spriggins said: ‘‘A very good idea, 
Benjamin!” 

So the next morning the farmer told the 
scarecrow, and the scarecrow, who had only a 
wooden head and no wits at all inside it, of 
course, was pleased, and he said no more. 

November came; the mangel-wurzels were 
taken up; the green tops were cut off and left 
lying in the field and the big golden-brown 
roots were tucked away snug and safe for the 
winter. The rain came and the frost, and the 
juicy green leaves shriveled up and _ turned 
black; some of them blew away, and the rest 
were ploughed into the ground when the plough- 
man came with his two big brown horses and 
turned up the field for the autumn sowing. 
The scarecrow stood in his corner and watched. 
He was not at all pleased with his share of the 
crop. 

One day he called to Farmer Spriggins again. 
‘Farmer Spriggins,” said he, “if I be to watch 
this crop I must have a better share than last 
time.”” And Farmer Spriggins said to himself: 
‘Bless the poor creature! What a sad thing to 
have a wooden head!” So he said to the scare- 
crow: ‘‘Next time you shall have the roots 
and I’ll have the tops.’ And he sowed the 
field with wheat. 

All that winter the scarecrow watched. He 
saw the young wheat come up golden-green in 
the early spring. He watched it grow and turn 
from golden-green to blue-green as the blades 
shot up and the ears began to form. He saw 
it swaying and rippling as the ears filled and 
ripened and turned to gold and golden-brown. 
And by and by the harvest was ready and the 
reapers came and cut the corn and carried it 
away and stacked it, and the scarecrow was 
left with a field of pale-gold stubble. It was a 
pleasant field to see with all its little flowers, 
the yellow snapdragons“and pink convolvulus, 
the thistles and purple knapweed and blue 
scabious that grew round its borders. But as 
the days went by the flowers withered away 
and died. The ploughman came again and 
ploughed up the stubble field. And the scare- 
crow was very discontented in his wooden head. 

“°Tisn’t fair,’ he said to Farmer Spriggins, 
“tisn’t fair. Here I be; rain, sun and all 
weather, here I be, and there’s nothing stays 
for me to keep.” And Farmer Spriggins 
scratched his head because he was really puz- 
zled, and presently he said: ‘‘Well, Master 
Scarecrow, next time I'll take the pickings and 
you can keep the plants.” And when spring 
came he sowed peas. 

_The scarecrow watched them grow. The little 
green shoots came up and twisted and twined 
round the pea sticks. The white flowers came 
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and the fat green pea pods followed. Mrs. 
Spriggins picked basket after basket of peas 
for market, the Farmer picked and his men too, 
and the scarecrow stood and watched his pea 
plants growing. He was quite happy till the 
end of July came and dry weather with it. All 
the peas were gone and the plants withered and 
turned brown, and one day there came a man 
and a boy and they pulled them all up and made 
a fire and burned them. 

“T do declare,” said Farmer Spriggins to his 
wife that evening, “that poor old scarecrow 
looks so miserable all alone in his field, I haven’t 
the heart to say ‘Good-day’ to him.” 

And Mrs. Spriggins said: ‘‘T’ll tell you what, 
Benjamin. Just you put him to take care of 
that little cherry orchard you’ve planted.” 

And Farmer Spriggins said: “The very thing, 
missus!” So that very evening he put the 
scarecrow in a wheelbarrow and wheeled him 
away to the new little orchard of cherry trees 
and set him down in a corner. The scarecrow 
never said a word when the farmer left him there. 
I suppose the poor fellow had been disappointed 
so often that he felt it was no use. 

So there he stayed. The trees were young 
and slender and very little taller than the scare- 
crow -himself, and all the winter he leaned on 
his stick and watched over them. Spring came, 
and every cherry tree had a little cloud of white 
blossoms; when they fell there were tiny hard 
green cherries. All through the summer the 
scarecrow kept guard while the cherries ripened. 
He looked so strong and fierce with his big 


stick and wooden head that the birds never 
dared to steal the fruit; and when July came 
Farmer Spriggins gathered a whole basketful of 
rosy-red cherries from the little orchard. ‘‘Thank 
you, Master,” he said to the scarecrow, and the 
scarecrow looked solemnly at Farmer Spriggins, 
but he never said a word. I think he was won- 
dering what would happen to the trees now 
that the fruit was picked. 

But of course nothing did happen. The trees 
stood there year after year, growing taller and 
more beautiful and fruitful, and the scarecrow 
stood there too. When the trees grew too far 
above his head, Farmer Spriggins hoisted him 
up into the biggest tree and tied him fast to a 
branch. And there he is still, like the king of 
the castle, high up among the treetops, with 
his pipe in his mouth and his stick waving in 
the wind. He is very old and tattered now, 
but all the birds are very respectful to him, 
and Farmer Spriggins calls, ““Good-day, Master,” 
to him when he goes by the cherry orchard. 
The scarecrow never answers, but Farmer Sprig- 
gins is quite sure he looks happy. And it does 
seem a good arrangement. Farmer Spriggins 
gets the cherries and the scarecrow keeps the 
trees! 

But the Farmer has never made another 
scarecrow with a wooden head. He says ‘“There’s 
no knowing what fancy might get into it. And 
if anything does get into a wooden head ’tis 
terrible hard to get it out again!” 

—From “Child Education,’’ London, England. 
Copyright by Elizabeth Clark. 


How the Yellow Hammer Got Her 
Golden Wings 


By Martua YOuNG 


red-headed Woodpecker looked out 
PANG from the Hole-in-a-Tree home where she 
had come to live, and saw that one of 
her cousins had arrived in the Green 
2] Forest. Woodpecker knew that the new 
bird was her cousin because she was dressed, as 
Woodpecker had been before she was given her 
red cap, all in white. But this cousin was not 
flying about among the gay, full-leafed trees 
of summer. Instead, she was tapping, singing 
and flashing her wings about a great gaunt 
dead tree. This seemed to Woodpecker very 


stupid; she never wasted her time in that way. 
She tapped and ran up and down the trunks 
of the living beautiful trees of the Green Forest. 
She watched her cousin in wonder. 

Woodpecker’s cousin struck her bill once, 
twice, three times on the gray tree, making 
clear drum-beat sounds of great cheer. She 
perched herself on a grisly branch and sang 
the sweetest song she knew. She flew in a 
bright circle around and around the ancient 
dried tree from which life seemed to have gone. 
At last Woodpecker could endure it no longer. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Nature Study Poems for June 


A Friend in the Garden 
By Juutana Horatio Ewi1ne 


He is not John, the gardener, Recess Throu 
And yet the whole day long 
Employs himself most usefully By JoserH AUSLANDER Are fu 


The flower-beds among. This field after rain a 
Glitters again; 
He is not Tom, the pussy-cat, The spider takes hold In the 
And yet the otherday, With his hands of gold; Bad te 
With stealthy stride and glistening eye, Cobwebbed mint The bi 
He crept upon his prey. Sparkles like flint; In the 
The air is fruit; 
He is not Dash, the dear old dog, The wind is a flute; 7 
And yet, perhaps, if you The sun is a bell; White 
Took pains with him and petted him, The sky is a shell; And st 
You’d come to love him too. The wasp pulls apart in ole 
A splashed pear’s heart; ‘i 
He’s not a blackbird, though he chirps, The bee’s mill nies: — 
And though he once was black; The worm in the plums Cation 
And now he wears a loose, grey coat, Is sick with wine; The pe 
All wrinkled on the back. The mole has his mine; New a 
All the birds 
He has a very dirty face, Are busy with words; 
And very shining eyes! My words try 
He sometimes comes and sits indoors; Too hard to fly; 
He looks—and p’raps is—wise. And so I will 
Sit stone still, 
But in a sunny flower-bed hae Or ake: rain 
He has his fixed abode; Beat in my brain, 
He eats the things that eat my plants— And let the dew Once 
He is a friendly TOAD. Seep silver through. Dow 
W: 
—From “Books.” Copyright, New York Herald Tribune. W .- 


- Blue and Purple Mountains 


And 
By Mary Carotyn Davies l 
A DE 
The world is made of meadows, . 
ie Topped with rushing sky, Whe 
* Softly floored with grasses A bl 
For my limbs to lie. Riddle 
Anc 
Bs The world is full of roses, What goes through the wood and never touches any- x 
Tremulous and sweet, thing? The 
And blue and purple mountains ANnswer—aAn echo. rhe 


Waiting for my feet. 
Copyright, “The Sun.” 
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Fig Trees 


By LAWRENCE LEE 


Through the hot South the squat green trees 
Are full of figs; 

A smell of ripeness scents the shade. 

The June bug digs 


In the plump fruit to get his food, 
And leaves undone 

The bitten figs to burn to honey 
In the sun. 


In the green deeps beneath the leaves 
White fingers steal, 

And stir the broad June beetle from 
His sleepy meal. 


Beyond the trees the long blue sky 
Gathers the heat. 

The coarse leaves stir; and underneath 
New figs grow sweet. 


Copyright, “Books” New York Herald Tribune 


Brown Bear 
By M. W. S. 


Once, when I was a big, brown bear 
Down on my hands and knees, 
Walking through an awful wood 
With blades of grass for trees, 


I seared the grasshoppers away 
And trampled down the clover, 
To let the forest people know 
A bear was passing over. 


When suddenly I broke upon 

A blue-green sea of flowers; 

| curled up soft along the shore 
And rested there for hours. 


The sky was very blue that day, 
The trees were very tall 
And then, like birdsong in the night, 
| heard my mother call! 


—Permission of the Author. 
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Weicamp Creek 
By Eva M. KINNEY 


City-born child, would you like to be 

Where Weicamp Creek runs down to the sea? 

Clear little, cool little amber stream, 

Softly chanting a pine tree theme; 

Never revealing its secret source, 

Yet dimly aware of a devious course: 

It has gathered the plunder that honey bees seek, 

For often this bright little, brown little creek 

Has sojourned awhile in blossoming fields 

To find out the essence a clover yields; 

It has loitered to bargain for just a hint 

Of sunshine blended with cedar and mint; 

Its glance is so gay and so rainbow-wise 

I suspeet it has dallied with dragon flies; 

There’s an air about it of furtive joy 

Like the hide-and-seek fun of an Indian boy; 

It has plunged over ledges and foamed into pools ‘ 

Where minnows go darting in quicksilver schools; 

It has quenched eager thirsts and brought healing 
relief 

For the heaviest sorrow, the tiniest grief, 

Bearing out to the sunlight and out to the sea 

Bright tokens of rendezvous hidden from me— 

A yellow leaf there, and a rose petal here, 

And a wildwood’s fragrance for souvenir. 


City-born child, would you like to be 
Where Weicamp Creek runs down to the sea? 


Copyright, Sun.” 


Weather Song 


When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret, 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold, 

When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 


Old Rhyme. 
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Acres OF THE Air. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. Intro- 
duction by Eddie Rickenbacker. Illustrated. 316 Pages. 
McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., Springfield, Mass. $1.00. 

| bee the pages of this book will be found a com- 

plete record of aviation progress from 1928 to 
the present time. 

The childhood of aviation is passed, its age of 
development is at hand, and history-making 
events follow one another so rapidly that the 
average layman is unable to grasp their signifi- 
cance and influence upon the industrial, social and 
transportation life of the world. It is a fact that 
most boys are more conversant than their parents 
with the progress of aviation, and it is to this 
class of growing enthusiasts that this volume is 
offered. They will welcome it and read it with 
interest such as only youth can know, and in so 
doing will absorb and retain an important knowl- 
edge of aviation significance and growth. 

Many of the exploits in “Aces of the Air” are 
narrated by the principal actors whose feats they 
were. All the chapters have the authority of 
eye witnesses or those intimately associated with 
the events they describe. 


You Can Make It. National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion. Illustrated. 52 Pages. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $0.10. 

HE United States Department of Commerce, 

concerning itself with the : 
possibilities in manual train- 
ing of second-hand boxes and 
odd pieces of lumber, has pre- 
pared this pamphlet which is 
valuable for playgrounds and 
schools. The instructions in- 
clude sources of materials, 
tools, preparation of the wood 
for craft-work use, descriptions 
and working drawings for mak- 
.ing toys, camp equipment, gar-* 
den furniture, home furnish- 
ings, and decorating the finished 
article. The National Com- 


mittee on Wood Utilization has made a con- 
tribution to education and recreation in prepar- 
ing this set of suggestions for boys and girls. The 
low price and the fact that special rates are of- 
fered for larger orders, puts the pamphlet within 
the vacation kit of all. 

PockeT-HANDKERCHIEF Park. By Rachel Field. Illus- 


trated in Color. 61 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. J. $0.75. 


THe Guess or Rippites. By L. J. Bridgman. 
Illustrated. 108 Pages. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $1.50. 


THE Doce Went To THE Doctor. By C. Geraldine 


O’Grady. Illustrated. 183 Pages. $1.50. 

JANE-Loutse’s Cook Boox. By Louise Price Bell. Illus- 
trated. 64 Pages. Coward McCann, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. §&1.50. 


ACATION reading for the child of primary- 

age ability should have distinctive qualities. 
The book that is packed in the going-away 
luggage or which gives the city child a trip 
on wings of fancy should be written in simple 
vocabulary. It should be different from the 
usual school reader in appeal. The titles we list 
here fulfil these two demands. 


‘‘Pocket-Handkerchief Park” tells the story of. 


a patch of city ground that had 
become an Elysian field for the 
‘children of the block. Their 
play there, the tenancy of the 
old carousal, the Black Iron Boy 
and the Pretzel Lady are threat- 
ened by a real-estate’s ‘For 
Sale” sign. How the children 
save their playground makes a 
charming story, just the right 
size for small hands to hold. _L. 
J. Bridgman, for many years, 
has been one of the most suc- 
cessful artists of humor for chil- 
dren. His cheerful human ani- 


spiration for many of our recent 


mal drawings have been the in- 
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illustrators of juvenile books. His new book of 
riddles is easy reading, and the pictures carry 
out satisfactorily the humorous spirit of the 
verses. “The Dog That Went to the Doctor’ 
is a collection of very short true stories of ani- 
mals; “The Robin That Liked Milk,” ‘The 
Horse That Could be Trusted,’ ‘Sheep in 
Palestine,” ‘‘The Cat That Wanted a Watch,” 
Hens Stupid?” Polite Chimpanzees,” 
are among the thirty-seven stories children will 
love and read many times. 

‘‘Jane-Louise’s Cook Book”’ is a new thought in 
silent reading. The recipes for breads, cake, 
candy, fruit dishes and ways of preparing eggs 
are accompanied by pictures of the ingredients 
that interpret the short sentences of the direc- 
tions. Clock faces show the cooking time. The 
gay red-and-white checked binding with Jane- 
Louise’s picture on the cover makes the book an 
all-year delight as well as a joy for the summer 
kitchen. 


A To Books ror Cuaracter. Vol. II. Fiction. 
By Edwin Diller Starbuck and Associates. 579 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N.Y. $2.50. 


HES is the second volume in a series of refer- 

ence works in stories for character training 
which is being prepared by the institute of 
Character Research, The University of Iowa, in 
collaboration with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. The first volume, reviewed 
in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, May, 1928, listed fairy 
tales, myths and legends. The present study of 
available good fiction for boys and girls fills a 
need, particularly for vacation reading. 

- Publishers’ lists contain thousands of titles for 
children. Not even the specialist in literature 
has time to make selections from this vast output, 
which is constantly becoming clogged, refilling and 
then beginning again the flow of new offerings. 
This guide to juvenile fiction is helpful, in the 
fact that it is the result of a large group working 
with the schools and children’s librarians. The 
selected references are made on a basis of scientific 
control in the survey, grade placing, and the moral 
situations to which the stories apply. 

Other criteria include a recognition of the great 
increase of fiction reading today by youth as 
well as adults, its place in the arts, the possible 
cultural values of each book recommended, and 
right craftsmanship in the writing. A system of 
marking the titles for their degree of merit as 
judged by this research committee gives the volume 
value for quick reference. A well-planned index 
also increases its usefulness to the harassed 
teacher or parent, forced to make a snap judg- 
ment in meeting the demand, ‘‘What shall I read 
next?”’ 


NURSERY ScHooL ProcepuRE. By Josephine C. Foster 
and Marion L. Mattison. Illustrated. 220 Pages. D. 
Appleton and Co., New York, N. Y. $2.25. 


MONG practical handbooks in the clarifica- 

tion of nursery-school practice, this seems to 
be one of the best. It is based upon recent 
reports in the literature of the nursery school, 
and several unpublished studies from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The text itself has been 
adequately tested by trial in manuscript form in 
the University of Minnesota. 

There are almost as many points of view on the 
technic of preschool teaching as there are Ameri- 
can nursery schools, and the number of these 
schools at the present time is encouragingly large. 
This variation in procedure may be due to the 
difference in aims; we have the grouping of two- 
to-four year olds for research, for teacher-train- 
ing, in home economics courses, social service, 
the behavior clinics, the summer school, and on a 
pre-kindergarten grading. Each of these aims 
naturally influences the type of organization. 
What “‘Nursery School Procedure” does is to set 
forth, systematically and in detail, the psychologi- 
cal and physiological characteristics of early 
childhood in the light of recent studies; help us 
in a practical way with the equipment of the 
nursery school, the daily program, training in 
physical habits, food, sleep, social reactions, 
clothing, records; compare the nursery school 
with the home, and evaluate its relationship to the 
kindergarten. 

This is a direct treatment from tested experi- 
ence, much needed in the literature of the new 
education. 


LirtLeE Buack Srorres For LitrLeE Wuitre CHILDREN. 
By Biaise Cendrars. Translated from the French by 
Margery Bianco. Illustrated. 138 Pages. Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd. New York, N. Y. $2.00. 


‘THERE is very little difference in crafts- 
manship between writing for adults and for 
children. The same skill in selection of subject- 
matter, in the plot structure, and in literary form 
holds whether, as in this instance, the author 
writes ‘‘Suttor’s Gold” and “The African Saga,” 
or tells us “Why No One Ever Carries the 
Alligator Down to the Water.” Skilful writing 
is one reason why “‘Little Black Stories for Little 
White Children” is a contribution of such high 
merit to the story-teller’s pack. 

Mr. Cendrars has covered the globe in his jour- 
neyings. His work has included magazine edit- 
ing, the score for a ballet and an anthology of 
negro poems and folklore. His children’s folk 
tales, which have been deeply appreciated by 
French boys and girls, were told ‘“‘by the big 
children of Africa, around the fire at night, to 
amuse themselves and to keep watch against the 
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beasts who roam.”’ These African primitives are 
characterized by richness of expression; they 
are as simple and direct as A’sop, Uncle Remus 
and the myths of the Greeks. There runs 
through them a strain of delicate beauty combined 
with truth in delineating cause and effect which 
places them above anything modern we may offer 
young children. 

Mrs. Bianco has shown sympathetic feeling for 
the original text in her translation, and the illus- 
trations from original wood blocks by Pierre 
Puisard carry out the gayety and humor of the 
stories. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union 


The annual convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union was held at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, April 22 to 26. It is particularly interest- 
ing that the convention city, the Chicago of the 
South, hub of seventeen radiating lines of rail and 
center of the great Mississippi waterway, is a 
comparative newcomer in the field of kindergarten 
education. The doors of Memphis’ first kinder- 
garten were opened in September, 1926, and as a 
result of the combined enthusiasm and support 
of the City Federation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Professor R. L. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, and Miss Mary Leath, primary super- 
visor, Memphis, welcomed the International 
Kindergarten Union this year with eleven thriv- 
ing kindergartens. 

Reports of the standing committees were heard 
at the opening meeting. In the absence of Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Miss Catherine R. Watkins 
read the report of the Committee of Nineteen, 
which summarized the splendid work of the 
kindergarten in bringing the school and home in 
closer contact. Reports of the Equipment and 
Supplies Committee and the Committee on 
Extension Publications were most encouraging. 
Japan has requested that the publications of the 
International Kindergarten Union be translated 
into foreign languages for their greater interna- 
tional value. The report on Foreign Correspond- 
ence showed the following tendencies to prevail 
in Japan, Austria, Poland, Norway, Russia, India, 
England and Scotland: a general interest in 
mothers’ meetings, child study and _ preschool 
education; an effort to lower the number of 
children in each group in the kindergarten; 
marked emphasis on the importance of a garden in 
connection with the kindergarten; a general 


financial handicap in developing these ideas. 
‘The Committee on Literature reported that 
the book, “Told Under the Green Umbrella. 
Old Stories for New Children,” a collection of the 
best traditional tales for children of the kinder- 
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garten, through the primary-grade age, is now in 
the hands of the publisher. Plans for a second 
volume, a book of realistic stories for the kinder- 
garten child, are under way. 

In the absence of Dr. Patty Smith Hill, Miss 
Winifred Bain read the report on Nursery-School 
Education prepared by Miss Grace Langdon of 
Teachers College, New York. The report out- 
lined the technic and results of a study, carried 
on at Teachers College, of the different levels of 
achievement in the kindergarten and primary 
grades looking toward a closer unification of the 
teacher’s program. Reports on Reading—Readi- 
ness, Research, Science, Supervision and Teacher 
Training—indicated a growing scientific attitude 
toward the kindergarten technics. 

The evening session featured an address by 
Dr. Stanwood Cobb, former president of the 
Progressive Education Association. Dr. Cobb 
spoke on ““The Child We Educate,” developing 
the relation of the teacher to the child. He 
stressed the importance of an attitude of rever- 
ence and respect on the part of the teacher for 
the child. He emphasized the spiritual qualities 
which predominate in young children; utter 
truthfulness, except in the case of fear; a con- 
summate belief in the adult. He urged the 
teacher to bring only that influence to bear which 
will make for the perfection of the child’s develop- 
ment, nurturing these spiritual qualities with the 
utmost delicacy. Dr. Cobb touched on certain 
obstructions, physiological and _ psychological, 
which are unavoidable, but which can be con- 
trolled, such as faulty breathing due to a serious 
condition of tonsils and adenoids, or inadequate 
hearing and sight. After these and certain 
psychological handicaps have been, so far as 
possible, eliminated, it remains the sacred privi- 
lege of the teacher to shape the clay into as beauti- 
ful and perfect a whole as her medium will allow. 
No other artist has such wealth of opportunity in 
the medium in which he works. . 

Two afternoons of discussion presented a 
wealth of valuable information from recent 
kindergarten research by specialists in the field 
of early education. For the teacher with an 
inquiring mind and a desire to function to the 
limit of her ability, these group divisions were of 
inestimable value. Among the discussions of 
most general interest were: 

‘Research in the Kindergarten,’ led by Dr. 
Horn, included suggestion to kindergarten 
teachers by Miss Helen Clowes from the findings 
of a reading clinic carried on at Western Reserve 
University. She said that in order to prevent 
reading disabilities in later education, the proced- 
ures begun in the kindergarten should be carried 
over into the grades. Lack of richness in the 
child’s background and experience was found to 
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Kindergarten Comfort and Posture 


Children in the kindergarten should 
sit gracefully and comfortably. Are 
you providing them with seating that 
helps keep little bodies erect . . . pos- 
turally correct seating that protects 
mental and physical health? Don’t let 
them slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal posi- 
tion and depresses 
vitality. Don’t let 
their feet hang in the 
air or strain to reach 
thefloor. That causes 
pressure behind the 
knees, which retards 
circulation. Correct 
seating in the kin- 
dergarten protects 
priceless health in 
those growing, 
formative years. 


Send them 


from the kindergarten 
physically fit. . . 


mentally alert 


O they come to you ... tothe kinder- graceful, comfortable sitting—that keeps 
garten .. . America’s children— shoulders back, chests out. 
America’s future. And with them is the Our contribution is years of research 
hope of their parents .. . the trust that 


and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on scientific measure- 
ment of thousands of children and ob- 
servation in hundreds of kindergartens. 
For more than 50 years American Seat- 
ing has been a factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to progress— 
bringing greater oppor- 
tunity to every school 
child. 


you will help mould sound, erect, agile 
bodies—develop clear, active minds. 
That you will give them the best in kin- 
dergarten seating—that the hours in 
kindergarten chairs—the days and 
months at school desks may be a direct 
contribution to mental and physical 
well-being. 


To share this responsibility with you 
—to help you guard the welfare of each 


To focus attention 
child, the American Seating Company, on Posture— 
following research, designed the finest this Free Post 
kindergarten seating, that you might 


send America’s youth from the kinder- 


In three colors—17% 
garten physically fit... mentally alert! 


inches by 25 inches— 


interestingly illustrated 
Kindergarten seating that insures cor- so that even kindergar- 


rect posture—lessens fatigue, shapes the ten children will under- 
body scientifically and correctly for the stand the difference between good and 
years to come. Chairs that are neither bad posture, this poster is available in 
too high nor too low—that make it un- reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
necessary for the child to climb upto sit uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
down, and slide down to stand up. will lay the foundation for an apprecia- 
Chairs built so the feet rest firmly onthe tion of good posture. Just fill in and 
floor—so the body cannot slump. Kin- mail the coupon. We will include, too, 
dergarten seating that makes it easy an interesting littl book on Kinder- 


to sit erect—seats of correct dimen- garten comfort and seating. There is no 
sions front to back. Seating that favors obligation. 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically de- 
signed—posturally correct—spe- 
cially built to meet kindergarten 
needs, American seats teach correct 
sitting posture as words and exer- 
cises never Can. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ‘4-G-® 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, ( ) 
copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 


on correct sitting and your booklet “Kinder- 
garten Comfort’. 


Indicate bere whether you are Superintendent, 
'rincipal or Teacher) 
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be the cause of much reading failure, particularly 
on the part of non-English speaking children. 
Excursions to places of interest in the school 
neighborhood were suggested as remedial meas- 
ures. Dr. Harry Green, State University of 
Iowa, gave the results of an investigation of the 
influence of kindergarten training on school 
success. In every case studied the kindergarten 
child was superior in the early primary grades, 
and it is interesting that the superiority was 
greater n achievement than in intelligence. 
Miss Winifred Bain of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, told of the types of kindergarten 
research being carried on in their demonstration 
schools. Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., summarized the 
“temporary literature’ on child education avail- 
able through the Office of Education, and urged 
teachers to avail themselves of these pamphlets. 
She called attention also to significant curricula 
throughout the United States and to the reports 
of organizations of child education and child wel- 
fare. George Stoddard presented a paper on the 
scientific studies of young children carried on at 
the Child Research Center, University of Iowa, 
the keynote of which was the relation of nutrition 
to child development. Miss Josephine Mac- 
Latchy of Ohio State University reported that 
children entering the kindergarten have a much 
wider knowledge of number than they have been 
credited with. 
Other conference. subjects ably handled in- 
cluded: helping the young teacher through con- 
ferences and demonstration teaching by her super- 
visor; making environment a stimulating factor 
through pictures; the use of manipulative and 
scientific material; hygiene in the schoolroom; 
posture; the importance of outdoor play and the 
best ways for avoiding fatigue; mental and emo- 
tional health, and nursery-school procedure. 
The general topic of the Wednesday evening 
session was ‘Parental Education,” featuring 
addresses by Miss Julia Wade Abbot, director of 
kindergartens, Philadelphia, and Dr. Gary 
Cleveland Myers, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University. Miss Abbot’s subject was 
the relationship between teacher and parent. 
“The most important need of the child,” she said, 
‘fs for a feeling of success in both his home and 
school situations. This sense may be developed 
only through a partnership between the parent and 
the teacher, which is being brought about through 
the Parent-Teacher Association, in the Summer 
Round-Up Work, Education Week for Parents, 
Child Health Week, and through the visiting 
teacher and school nurse. Bring the parents to 
school. Arouse their interest in what Johnny 
is doing at school and half the battle is won.” 
Miss Abbot said that the vanity and ambition of 
parents for their children frequently lead to 
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behavior problems. The desire on the part of 
the teacher to have her class function perfectly 
may overshadow her perception of individual 
differences. There is a crying need for common 
standards between teachers and parents that seri- 
ous emotional attitudes may not be acquired in 
childhood. 

Dr. Myers stressed the importance of the 
teacher’s position in parental education. He said: 
“To the kindergarten child the teacher is a hero. 
What the teacher does and says is right, regard- 
less of the opinion of the home. It is important 
that such an attitude be properly capitalized. 
Often it is through the child that the parent first 
hears of ‘good food habits’ and ‘mental hygiene.’ 
With a feeling of co-operation toward the school 
these procedures will be carried over into the home 
situation.”” Dr. Myers believes that one reason 
for the increase of crime today is lack of restraint 
of very young children. He would instill obedi- 
ence and respect for the parent, not as an individ- 
ual, but as an authority; the child needs to learn 
respect for authority wherever found, in the home, 
the nurse, the teacher, or the policeman. Pun- 
ishment is less needed if the good conduct of the 
child is played up, if he is praised rather than 
blamed. ‘Stars are more powerful than stripes.” 

The international aspect of education was 
presented on Thursday evening. Miss Caroline 
W. Barbour and Dr. Sidney Hall, the latter of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
spoke on the subject of international relations 
and education. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, reported on the program of this 
conference. 

Encouraged by the implications for world 
friendship which she found in the international 
conference on education in Europe last summer, 
and by the spirit of world-mindedness in the 
schools of Italy, Germany and England, Miss 
Barbour believes that world federation will be 
the gift of the twentieth century to progress, and 
that it will come through the children. Miss 
Barbour said, ‘‘Children should be made world- 
minded early in life. They should be taught to 
know the likeness and difference of people in all 
lands and especially the contributions of other 
lands to the advancement of civilization. Pro- 
vincialism should be prevented, not combated. 
“That such a feeling of world friendliness is being 
brought about through education was demon- 
strated by the prevailing atmosphere at Geneva. 
In this connection Miss Barbour cited the unusual 
exhibit of the World Federations of Education 
Associations, comprising books for young children 
from forty-six nations. She spoke also of an 


exhibit of the evolution of world friendliness. 
Europe has much to offer us on this subject. 
European school curricula provides for student 
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Coping Saw Work 2 Toys Every Child Can ?. Easy-to-Make Toys 


Make 
By Edward F. Worst By C. A. Kunou 

y H. B. Wrig : 

An variety of prob- Sixty-seven projects that are 
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neer in the elementary manual 
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cative, covering coping saw work and truly make them from draw- 
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ing the design on boards to cutting toys, automobiles, 
parallel movement toys, doll them out and painting them. And etc. The designs are varied and 
houses, toy vehicles, bird houses any child old enough to handle a novel; the color schemes suggest 
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rections for construction and a as this book. It ” filled with color combinations, and are a- 
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complete list of equipment neces- 
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making an attractive toy, and, Another series of gay and 
Another group of excellent toys with a little practice, he will be worth-while coping saw toy pat- 
and useful things for the child to able to surprise even the grown- terns arranged by Mr. Kunou. 
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excursions into neighboring countries, and the 
popular procedure of exchange of students and 
teachers between schools in different countries 
creates a bond of sympathy. Miss Barbour 
predicted that the radio will come to play a 
significant part on the unification of the world’s 
nations. And through these media she antici- 
pates the time when ‘society will become a 
brotherhood and all the world a neighborhood.’ ” 

Dr. Hall, also a recent traveler in Europe, con- 
trasted our present-day environment with the 
less complex environment of the past, pointing 
out our need for wider education today to cope 
with the complexity of international relationships. 
He believes that the use of authentic textbooks, 
written from an unbiased point of view; an 
exchange of students and teachers; and an 
international code of ethics would go far in the 
development of world understanding. 

Dr. Barnard, reporting on the White House 
Conference, brought before the International 
Kindergarten Union the extensive program which 
President Hoover has laid out for the investiga- 
tion of child welfare in the United States. In his 
desire to arrive at a standard for the normal child, 
Mr. Hoover has appointed eight hundred experts 
in child health and recreation, education and 
vocational training, parental education, and the 
problem of the handicapped child to work together 
in securing all possible data in their special fields. 
These committees, appointed last fall, will meet 
together this fall after a year of research, to outline 
a constructive program on the basis of their 
findings. Dr. Barnard stressed the importance 
of the kindergarten in the educational program. 
He said, ‘‘The kindergarten should be in every 
publie school system of every city in America. 
Parents are not yet the best persons to train young 
children. Parental education is much needed in 
this country. Meanwhile the kindergarten can 
serve as a place for studying children and the 
correction of personality difficulties that come up 
and later clog the functioning of school work.”’ 

At the business meeting of the convention an 
amendment was made to the constitution of the 
International Kindergarten Union, changing the 
name of the Union to Association for Childhood 
Education. Another amendment provided for 
the election of three vice-presidents to rep- 
resent the nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades respectively. The Association 
accepted the city of Cleveland’s offer for holding 
the 1931 convention. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Margaret Holmes; First vice-president, Miss 
Mary Leeper; Second vice-president, Mrs. Made- 
like D. Horn; Recording secretary, Miss Dorothy 
Cadwallader; Corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer, Charlotte B. Pope. 


The total attendance at the convention showed 
six hundred and sixty-six registrants. 


Twenty Years of Kindergarten Promotion 

The annual report of the National Kinder- 
garten Association, just issued, reports unusual 
progress in the twenty years during which it has 
been pioneering for the kindergarten education 
of the young child. During the year 1929 the 
Association was instrumental in the opening of 
201 new kindergartens and in the passage of one 
improved state kindergarten law, that of Oregon. 

Organized to promote the better physical, 
moral, and intellectual training of early child- 
hood, the first work of the Association consisted 
largely in preparing material, setting forth the 
value of the kindergarten, which was printed in 
current publications and in leaflets for distribu- 
tions. Surveys of the number of existing kinder- 
gartens were also made. In 1910 the Association 
became one of the organization members of the 
National Education Association. At the present 
time it would be difficult to find a town in the 
United States where there is no representative; 
school superintendents as well as teachers are 
included in its more that 200,000 members. An 
interesting affiliation is that with the National 
Council of Women, comprising 30 national 
organizations. 

Field secretaries working for kindergartens in 
their own states have increased in number from 
one in 1914 to forty-six in 1929. The combined 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals that 
have written to the Association within a year say- 
ing that they are using the articles on home train- 
ing prepared and supplied by the Association is 
over 19,000,000. Summing the total of kinder- 
gartens open through the instrumentality of the 
National Kindergarten Association, we read the 
encouraging figures, 1,394, which have trained 
over 479,000 children. ‘Fhere are still approxi- 
mately four million children in the United States 
for whom no kindergartens have been established, 
but with the current emphasis upon preschool 
training, the good work of the Association should 
go on. 


Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Public Schools 


(Continued from page 7) 


education, realizing the significance of this prob- 
lem, has adopted the “‘avocational or leisure 
efficiency’ objective. It seeks to develop in 
children the habit of purposeful living, initiative 
in finding new and worthy purposes, persistence 
in carrying them out, appreciations of the beauti- 
ful in literature, music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, skill in creative expression, in telling 
and writing stories and verse, in singing, in making 
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and playing instruments, in bodily rhythms, 
the dance and the drama, and in all the arts 
and crafts. It not only offers the materials 
and opportunities for the development of these 
habits, skills and appreciations because the 
child of talent thus exposed to opportunity may 
find his vocational bent; but that all children 
may develop worthy interests and tastes along 
several lines which will amply fill any free time 
at school, at home or in the community with 
worthy activities. It is very essential that the 
child have some free time every day during 
which he may, within reasonable limits, choose 
his own enterprises and companions. In the 
unified kindergarten-primary programs he has 
the chance, with a good guide and comrade at 
hand in the teacher, to.develop worthy purposes, 
and the teacher may see his needs along the line 
of developing varied and satisfying interests 
and appreciations. : 

The kindergarten has made a study of the 
natural interests of children and has evaluated 
them in the light of their needs, selecting an 
environment rich in the best materials and stim- 
ulating creative expression and purposeful living 
by carefully balancing child initiative and teacher 
guidance. Children are challenged with prob- 
lems, are helped to think out their own soluticns, 
to choose projects which lead to satisfying ends 
and to get the joy out of their achievements. 
They are brought into constant contact with 
the beauty of nature and of art, and are led to 
express the meaning of this beauty to them in 
creating more beauty in song, story, play, pic- 
ture-making, dancing, decorating and modeling. 
In the progressive school the kindergarten child 
carries these habits and appreciations with him 
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to a sympathetic teacher of a first grade who has 
learned from the kindergarten teacher his talents 
and limitations, and who is ready to help him 
take the next step in abundant living. She 
supplies some new materials in the arts and 
crafts, sees that he takes excursions farther in 
the community and in the surrounding country, 
develops more difficult problems and expects 
from him somewhat more complex projects, 
greater skill in expression, deepening apprecia- 
tions, more ideas and ideals. Thus he grows 
year by year in tolerant understanding, as! 
Rugg and Shumaker express it, and in power 
of self-expression. 

In progressive elementary schools with some 
such objectives as we have been discussing, there 
is, we believe, no longer any question of the 
unification of kindergarten with grade work. 
That unification has already taken place and 
we have the kindergarten as the first step in an 
integrated program directed toward the realiza- 
tion of health and physical fitness, character, 
mastery of the fundamental skills or tools, and 
fruitful use of all time. 


(“Tae CHinp-CENTERED ScHoo.,” Rugg and Shumaker. 


Activities in the Social Studies 


Continued from page 14) 


diate attention or when a special problem pre- 
sented itself. If some other study was over- 
shadowed for a time, we found need for it later, 
either through the group unit or as another 
activity in itself. 


What the Group Did to Carry Out the Activity: 
Made and studied plans and blue prints. 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining PRIMARY EDUCATION—PopuLar Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 
this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 


The Editor, Miss Florence 


PRIMARY EDUCATION Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 


eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 
problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with | 
special articles for ungraded schools. {The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects | 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium | 
i 
i 


| 
Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, | 


Work, Seatwork, etc. { PI S AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
i PL doy full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, | 
= —__——= making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawin 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {| PICTURE 
| half-tone Reproduction of some fanious painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, | 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full | 
| directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after | 
| methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. {PROGRAMS AND | 
| AUDITORIUM WORK—FEvery month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an | 
i 
i 
i 


for Blackboard and | 
TUDY—A full-page, 


abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


THE GRADE 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 
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MODELINE 


A 
MODELING CLAY 


Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in_ 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


Made actual visits to a building in the course 
of construction for observation of certain needed 
methods. 

Made cut-paper furniture to paste upon the 
plans of the house. 

Mixed concrete and sand to be used for a 
foundation. 

Cut beaver board according to exact measure- 
ments taken for the walls of the house. 

Nailed beaver board to the frame of the 
house, completing the structure. 

Papered walls of the house. 

Painted paper with designs to make it real 
wall paper. 

Painted border for walls. 

Constructed furniture for the house, such as 
six chairs, a kitchen table, front-room table, 
cabinet, book-rack, couch, radio, beds, bureau, 
trunks, ete. 

Painted all the furniture to match the dif- 
ferent rooms. 

Made windows from cut paper. 

Made curtains for each room. 

Dyed curtains with Easter-egg dye. 

Made dishes and ornaments out of clay for 
the house. 

Painted clay dishes. 

Made the necessary bedding and accessories 
for the house. 

Made lamps and lampstands to be painted 
with kalsomine. 

Made dolls for the playhouse (oilcloth). 

Sawed dolls out of wood and painted them. 

Made dresses for the dolls. 

Made paper dolls and dresses. 

Made books of house pictures cut from maga- 
zines. 


Plan of Work: 


Each child had some part in the making of 
the house. There were enough activities so 
that each child could choose, after some experi- 
mentation and advice, the activity he wanted 
to pursue and add his contribution to the unit. 

The greatest difficulty came in the painting 
and designing of the wall paper. Many of the 
children had ideas concerning this that they 
carried out, and every child was anxious to 
work with a paint brush. After a group dis- 
cussion it was finally decided that each child 
should submit a design to the group for considera- 
tion and final vote. Many samples were submit- 
ted and those receiving the greatest number of 
votes were used on the walls of the rooms. 


Safeguards: 

The children did not waste time. There 
were several definite check-ups employed during 
the free-work periods, the most effective being 
the post-discussion. Each child showed what 
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he had accomplished and a brief comment was 
made by the members of the group concerning 
his work. The children did not hestitate to 
tell another child that he must work harder. 
There was also a zest for work aroused among 
the members of the class by this discussion. 

A chairman was appointed for each of the 
most important committees, such as woodwork, 
sewing and painting. It was the duty of these 
children to see that each child in the class, who 
desired to work with certain material, be afforded 
the chance. This meant that it was the chair- 
man’s duty to see that children who worked 
with certain materials one day joined another 
group the next day. 

The children were also urged to “try their 
hands’ with each phase of the work, thus showing 
some of the group that they could do things 
which they had not thought were in their power 
to accomplish. 


Subjects Developed: 


Number Work—Measuring for plan and walls 
of house. Acquaintance with feet and inches, 
halves and quarters. Acquaintance with ruler 
and tape measures. Formation of numbers to 
be put on the plan. 

Reading—Questions and answers to obtain 
information. Directions to be followed. Plans 
to be studied. Books to read to obtain informa- 
tion. 

Writing—Labels for room and markings on 
plan. Signs for various places. Labels for 
books. 

Language—Discussion of how to do things. 
Discussions of accomplishments. 


Provision for Individual Differences: 


Individual differences were taken care of to a 
great extent by providing many varied activities 
for the group and by allowing each child to 
choose the activity that he desired. How- 
ever, if the child did not make proper progress 
with the activity which he was following, another 
was suggested to him or he was urged to experi- 
ment with other materials until he found one 
suited to his abilities. Often, however, before 
another activity was taken up, the cause of 
failure on the previous one was investigated 
and corrected. 


The Sixth Grade Takes Arithmetic Home 
(Continued from page 18) 


How did you go? 
With whom did you go? 
How long did you stay? 
Camp life or not? 
Did you enjoy the planning of the trip? 


Where? 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children. 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 


The Perry Pictures 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


an't You Talk?’ 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or 25 Kittens, Dogs, 
Horses, etc. Size 5%x8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


These bird, flower, animal, fruit and mineral pictures, in natural colors, are 
helpful aidsto nature study. THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 


Large Pictures for Framing. | 
Artotypes. 


Size 22x28 inches, including the mar- 
in. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 
or one. 

Send $2.00 for the above picture and 

Feeding Her Birds, by Millet. 


Catalogues. 
Our 64-page Catalogue has 1600 min- 
iature illustrations which help greatly 


in selecting pictures. It lists 2250 
pictures and costs only 15 cents. 


‘Tho Perr Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


Just the thing for sandtable work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-telling or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes, with details of 
each printed in color on two sides and mounted on 
wooden standards. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Made in two sets as follows: 


WILD ANIMALS 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


8458 Twelve animals: 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, 
Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 
Price per set........ $1.50 


8459 Twelve pieces extra 


large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, - 


Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 
ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


Price per set........ $3.00 


Send for Special Seat Work Circular. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


Was the planning done long before, so you 
enjoyed it all in imagination? 

Where would you like to go on a vacation trip? 

Would you like to imagine you are really going 
and make plans? 

For how large a family shall we plan? 


Among various trips suggested, the class votes 
to select one for which to make plans. They may 
also plan an individual trip or the class may be 
divided into groups, each group planning a trip 
and reporting experiences and expenses to rest of 
class. 

Detail. 


1. Location of place. 
2. Distance. 


3. How reached. 
Cost for fare by train. 
Cost for fare by boat. 
Cost for fare by trolley. 
Cost by automobile. 
Cost if more than one means of transporta- 
tion must be used. 
Express charges. 
Freight charges. 
Expense of pullman or boat berth. 
Expense of meals on train or boat. 
Camping along the way. 
Camping places—selection and care of 
same—expense. 
Cost of necessary equipment and supplies. 
(Trailer—beds, bedding, food supplies, 
dishes, camp stove.) 
P Picnics along the way. 
(Menu—cost of food.) 


Living in the place selected. 
Expense of boarding—advantages. 
Expense of hiring a camp—advantages. 


5. Clothing. 
Kinds—cost. 


6. The journey home. 


Outcomes. 
Arithmetic. 


Opportunity for review through use of funda- 

mentals, of U. 8. money, fractions, measures. 

Decimals—speedometer. 

Use of scale on geography maps to estimate 

distances. 

Use of time table for train, boats, stages, and 

use of Road Book. 

Graphs to show distances traveled each day. 
yraphs to show distribution of money available 
for vacation among travel, food, shelter, cloth- 

ing, incidentals. 
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Geography. 
Place geography. 
Means of transportation. 
Surface features. 
Natural beauty an economic resource. 
Nature. 
Flowers, trees, birds, animals, views. 
History. 
Historical pilgrimages. 
Literature. 
Stories which are connected with regions visited. 
Poems descriptive of scenery of places visited 
and of scenery along the way. 
Places which are homes of authors. 
Home Membership. 
Being a good camper. 
Health. 
Out of doors. Pure water. Proper food. 
Right amount and kind of exercise. 
Worthy use of leisure. 


How the Yellow Hammer Got Her Golden 
Wings 
(Continued from page 47) 


“Cousin,” called Woodpecker shrilly, ‘‘come 
away from that dead tree. Come to a tree 
where there are green leaves and pleasant shade. 
Your clean white dress will be scorched and 
your face sunburned and ugly.”’ But Wood- 
pecker’s cousin only sang more cheerily and 
drummed, tap, tap, tap, more bravely. 

‘You had better heed me,”’ called Woodpecker 
sharply, for she remembered the time when 
smoke and ashes had spoiled her white costume. 
“T tell you that the blazing sun will burn and 
blacken your snow-white dress.” Still, Wood- 
pecker’s cousin kept flitting round and round 
the dead tree as if she loved it. 

Woodpecker lost her temper. ‘Will you not 
do as I say? Will you not leave that grim old 
creature of the forest, with no comeliness of 
life left in it?”’ she called in anger. 

“T will not,’ answered the bird in white. 
“This tree is bare and sad, and my wings flying 
about it bring to its withered boughs dreams 
of the leaves that once covered every limb and 
twig. My tap, tap, tap, on its hollow trunk helps 
it remember happy days when the drumming rain 
tapped on every leaf. This tree is old and ugly, 
but my song makes its heart beat in tune with the 
summer again.” 

“Silly bird!’ scolded Woodpecker. Have 
your way then. I have warned you. You 
will no doubt wish that you had listened to me 
when your clothes are burned coal-black by the 
fiery sun.” 

With these last words to her cousin, Wood- 
pecker went about her own affairs in the cool 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


BRADLEY’S ANIMAL STENCILS 


8470 Ten stencils cut in colored cardboard, of the most 
gd domestic and wild animals. 


Price. 


..$0.50 Mailing weight, 1 lb. 


HAPPY FAMILY DOLLS 


8468 Mr. and Mrs. Happy and the Happy 
printed on good tag stock with a 


children, 
special standard so that they will stand alone 


when cut out. Complete with paper fasteners 
and instruction sheet for cutting and coloring. 
Eight — size 9 x 12, in attractive portfolio. 
Price, each......$0O. 35 Mailing weight, 8 oz. 


READ ALOUD STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Short, simple child-life stories that the mother 
may rea adaptation or 
change of any e 
best stories for the child _ Pri _—o $1.75 
from three to seven years. Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
114 S. 15th St. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Ww HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory. to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
all the Boards 


YOGE GILICAT. 
90-22-24 Vesey St, 


New York, 


Teacherswwill find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 


STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by .all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CBICAGO, ILL. 


and comfortable shade. 
while she turned to look again 
to where her Cousin was, still 
foolishly winging, singing and 
tapping about the oldest tree 
of the forest. She expected to 
see her quite sunburned, but 
where was she? 

Woodpecker’s cousin’ was 
indeed no longer clad in snowy 
white. She now shone as golden 
as the sun itself. Her wings, 
back and breast gleamed like 
molten gold. It was as.if the 
shining sun had painted its 
own rays on the cheery bird. 
She wore, as she now wears, a 
garment of bright yellow, 
spotted with flecks of brown, 
like tiny brown leaves of 
autumn. 

Ever since that day Wood- 
pecker’s cousin has been called 
Yellow Hammer. Still Yellow 
Hammer’s bright wings flutter 
about old gray trees. There 
she taps her courageous, one, 
two, three, up and down the 
trunk; there she sings. 

And everybody knows that 
when Yellow Hammer taps, 
taps, taps on the ancient trees a 
soft, pleasant rain is due to fall. 


The Puppet Show in the 
Summer Playground 
(Continued from page 22) 


elephant is a very amusing 
puppet made of old football and 
soccer bladders cleverly cemented 
so as to be capable of inflation. 
Whenever this inflated elephant 
performs, it is the headline 
attraction of the show. 

“One of the most interesting 
phases of the puppet work in the 
Spokane Playgrounds has been 
the incentive to build puppet 
shows for home use. We have 
several such groups at each play- 
ground. The art class at one 
of our high schools made this 
their special study for one whole 
semester. With the facilities at 
their command they turned out 
a wonderful outfit. They have 
given several performances in 
the auditoriums of the grade 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Modern in conception, colorful 
and beautiful, Bradley’s Pre- 
School Playthings present the 
highest degree of perfection in 
entertaining and _ instructive 
amusements for children of 
nursery age. 
Here the teacher and mother 
will 
assortments of: 


MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS : 
Blocks of strong cardboard, light, du- 
rable, 
paper in brilliant colors; Large Nested 
Wooden Blocks, 
Blocks, etc. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS: Peg Boards, 
Bead Boards, Stencils, Sewing Cards, 
Puzzles, Dissected Clock Dials, etc. 


ART AND COLOR MATERIALS: 
Sets, L 


Blocks, etc. 


Child Play Education 


It explains 
purpose 
pre-school education, and 
illustrates the excellent pre- 
school materials now avail- 
able. 


80 Park St. 


BRADLEY'S 


PRE-SCHOOL 
PLAYTHINGS 


Ask Any Teacher 


find officially approved 


Building 
and covered with waterproof 


Colored Counting 


Crayon 


arge Size Crayons, Design 


Write for free booklet: 


the theory, 
and method of 


MILTON BRADLEY 


COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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schools, charged a substantial 
admission and received very 
generous patronage. 

Puppetry not only offers an 
outlet to the dramatic instinct 
but gives serious training in 
patience, _perseverence, inge- 
nuity, good-fellowship and co- 
operation. Our playground 
experience should give impulse 
to experimental work of this 
character in other vacation 
recreational centers. 


In Work and Play 


(Continued from page 30) 


villages, paper construction and 
color work illustrating ice, bears, 
fishing, totem poles, the north- 
ern lights, Eskimos and igloos. 
Much material can be gleaned 
from books, magazines and 
travelogues to assist in making 
this subject alive and full of 
creative possibilities. 

The boat designs shown on a 
following page make excellent 
posters. If the indicated depth 


of the water in design A is 
made about 2 inches deeper, 
so as to allow for sail reflections, 
it will be still more effective 
than shown. Very simple boat 
designs can be carried out in 
similar color schemes. 

The possibilities of linoleum 
prints for June problems need 
no further detail than those 
already given. The hobby 
horse, vacation hoops and game 
will supply pleasant activity 
for school and home enjoyment, 
something to make for vacation 
fun or to do during the coming 
summer weeks. 


From the Editor 
(Continued from page 30) 


reading, and handcraft, have 
been selected for frequent publi- 
cation. 

We shall give you a complete 
course in fine and applied arts 
for the elementary school, ten 
pages of directions and designs 


NOW 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
-and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dep 


t. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Educational 


Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


» GOOD HANDWRITING BEGINS IN THE 


| GRADE 


with DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse 


them. If you teach Primary Writing you should be 


acquainted with them. e Dixon’s Beginners’ peneils 


are carried by all School Supply Houses. 


“School Bureau— Pencil Sales Department 205J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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each month by Louise D. Tessin. 
Miss Tessin is an acknowledged 
leader in art education and her 
feeling that all art teaching should 
contribute to the happiness of 
childhood, and stimulate crea- 
tive effort, makes her connection 
with the Magazine of unique 
value to teachers and parents. 
She will give you a course in 
color, developing the primary 
and secondary colors, tints, 
shades, and split colors, through 
the medium of colored papers, 
crayons or paints. A double- 


page design for poster or border 
use each month will make your 
schoolroom beautiful; every 
kindergartner will watch for the 
special holiday posters; ‘The 
Mayflower,” some amusing 
Hallowe’en cats, and the Christ- 
mas manger. Crafts will be 
developed in the making of 
gifts, toys and schoolroom fur- 
nishings from wood and con- 
truction paper. Applied design 
will give motifs for holiday 
greeting cards, decorating craft 
products, booklets, and enter- 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the ne West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS ‘AGENCY LUMBER 


410 U.S. NAT BANK , AM 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Every teacher needs it. 


OFFICE 
CHANGE 


NEAPOLIS. MINN 
DENVER. COL 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


How to Apply and Secure Promo. 
free to members; 50c to: non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 


exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Editien, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 


Large enough in diameter to 


minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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tainment programs. Simple 
illustration of the favorite 
stories of childhood, teaching 
original composition and the 
handling of color mediums, will 
appear frequently. 

The feature articles that make 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD rank in 
the class of the general periodical 
will run through succeeding 
issues. Among them will be: 
“Creative Work in the Country 
School,” by Anne Holdford, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Under-Privileged Child,’ by 
two successful teachers of special 
classes; “How One _ School 
Improved Penmanship,” from 
actual experience in a crowded 
New York public school; “‘Meet- 
ing the Needs of the Superior 
Child,” by John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools; ‘“Edu- 
cational Toys for the Preschool 
Child,” by Harriet Johnson, 
Director, Nursery School, The 
Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York City; “Better 
Seat Work,” by Grace G. Swan, 
Primary Supervisor, Pittsburgh. 
We are privileged in announcing 
for 1930-1931 a course of study 
in character education from 
the Mt. Vernon, New York, Pub- 
lic Schools, ably develoded by 
W. H. Holmes, superintendent. 

“For the Children’s Hour,” 
including the best stories by the 
most popular writers for children 
each month, will, at the end 
of the year, have given you a 
book of stories to tell impossible 
to procure otherwise’ than 
through our pages. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
being quoted and our material 
copied widely. We are fre- 
quently unable to supply extra 
copies before the month of 
publication is ended. Libraries, 
offices of education, individual 
teachers and mothers unite in 
agreement as to our helpfulness. 
All this makes the editor's 
approaching summer as heart- 
ening as a vacation, and offers 
us all the assurance of a banner 
year beginning with September. 
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